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THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 


HE announcement of the intention of Lord Durrerin 

to visit Quetta, and of the conversion of the frontier 
districts which have for some years been really under 
British rule into a regular Commissionership, should draw 
attention to a matter which is of the first importance. 
The incidents in themselves may not be very remarkable, 
for the Viceroy of India very properly visits most parts of 
his dominions from time to time, and the Commissionership. 
is merely, as they would say across the Channel, the regu- 
larizing of a position which has existed, in fact, for a long 
time past. But they are remarkable as bearing upon a 
matter to which we referred in some detail in writing on 
Lord Sauispury’s Mansion House speech last week, and 
which deserves further handling now. At no time pro- 


' bably has the Government of India taken cooler and wiser 


views or prepared to carry them out better on the subject 
of frontier defence than at present, and it simply depends 
on the decision of the home authorities to back it up or 
not whether the frontier shall be made practically safe. A 
great and very salutary change has come over instructed 
Anglo-Indian opinion in the matter of Russian attempts on 
India. Some years ago it was the fashion either to pooh- 
pooh such attempts as absurd or to regard them as an in- 
evitable evil, but in any and either case to do nothing to 
meet them when they came. For a year or two past a very 
different policy has fortunately prevailed, and without dis- 
cussing the diabolic or the angelic intentions of the Govern- 
ment of the Czar, and side by side with most decent treat- 
ment of that Government, the defence of India has been 
planned and arranged to such a point that, unless some 
sudden and disastrous reversal of this policy takes place, 
even a sudden outbreak of war would find all things ready, 
and nothing like a large force from England would be 
required to meet it. Much attention has been paid to the 
transport which was in the Afghan war the cause of so 
much delay and of such vast expense, and permanent for- 
tification has not been neglected at points likely to be 
threatened. 

For the present, however, the most important point is 
the completion of the railway connecting the Beloochee and 
border Afghan districts round Quetta with India. As 
every one acquainted with the subject knows, this railwa 
has for years been the 4. of that fatal policy of vacil- 
lation which has resulted from the English party system. 
At one time it was carried on vigorously; then, when 
“scuttle ” dominated, in the teeth of the advice of almost 
all competent authorities and of the opinions of Mr. 
GLaDsTONE’s own representative in India, it was aban- 
doned ; then it was begun again, and has been steadily 
carried on. The t question now is the question of 
extending it to Candahar perhaps, certainly to some point 
beyond the difficult passes of the Khoja Amram moun- 
tains. There is, we believe we may say, no difference 
of opinion among the best Indian authorities as to the 
desirableness of this; and it is only necessary for the 
public at home to understand its necessity to overcome 
the reluctance of certain politicians (by no means of one 
party only) to sanction it. It might perhaps be almost 
sufficient to say that the rapidity and energy with which 
Russia is pushing on the Transcaspian system in more 
directions than one constitute, if a rough and ready, yet 
& forcible reason for similar extension on the other side. 
But, if this seems too general an argument or one tainted 


too much by mere jealousy, it is perfectly easy to supply 
arguments which are not open to either of these objections, 
and which, in the opinion of impartial judges, will probably 
be sufficient to show that the proposed extension is in no 
sense aggressive, that it is necessary for the completion of 
the actual defence of the frontier, and that it is, at least 
to all reasonable appearance, desirable in order to obtain 
certain advantages which in case of war would be in- 
caleulably great, and which are not attended by any dis- 
advantages in time of peace. 

In the first place, the extension does not imply any of 
that “going to Herat,” that “plunging into Afghanistan,” 
and so forth, which frightens some people so much. It is 
not proposed that we should even reoccupy Candahar, 
though we know that fervid Gladstonians who have held 
the highest places in India think we ought never to have 
left it. It merely provides us with the means of going to 
Candahar when and if it is necessary. Again, it involves 
no annexation of territory and no necessity of keeping 
Afghans down. But what it does involve is something 
different. Any child can understand that, in preparing the 
defence of a country, the main thing is to devise means 
whereby the troops necessary for that defence can get to 
the points where they are wanted as quickly as possible. 
The present railway provides for this condition but partially. 
It takes us a good part of the way, but it leaves us in the 
middle of a country of highlands with the most difficult 
part of that country yet to come. Every mile of such 
country as the Khoja Amram left to be crossed with the 
aid of the legs of men and animals only means an un- 
necessary loss of time, a useless expense of animals and of 
men in getting over it, and an unnecessary reduction of the 
number of men and animals ready for service when it has 
been got over. The value of the Transcaspian railway has 
always been debated ; but it can hardly be seriously ques- 
tioned by any one that any railway, however bad (and we 
can take care that ours is not bad), is better than mules’ and 
camels’ backs. Neither is there between the Caspian and 
the Afghan border any country so difficult and costly to 
cross as this border country between Beloochistan and Can- 
dahar, or which so much requires the aid of mechanical 
appliances for the transport, not only of men and guns, but 
of the provisions and material without which men are help- 
less victims, and guns useless encumbrances. 

And here there comes in the old and almost the last 
surviving argument of the “ backward school.” If the 
country is difficult, why not leave its difficulty to the in- 
vaders, and let them have to overcome it unassisted by 
steam and wheels? There are many replies to this not 
very heroic contention, but for the moment we shall only 
use the least debateable, and therefore, perhaps, the most 
effectual of all. Grant for the moment—for the moment 
only—that there is no other advantage in holding the 

There is, at any rate, the advantage that the hill 
tribes will not consider themselves driven into the arms of 
the invaders. “Oh but,” it is said, “ your presence there 
“ will irritate them and make them welcome those whom 
“ they would otherwise regard as enemies.” It can only be 
replied that this opinion is alike contrary to the facts, to 
the opinion of those best acquainted with the facts, and to 
common sense. The tribes are not showing any jealousy of 
our roads and railways; on the contrary, they are gladly 
using them for trade. Moreover, it is still too often for- 
gotten that Russia and England are not to the Afghan of 
to-day the distant and scarcely formidable Powers that they - 
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were but a short time ago. He has felt the weight of the 
arm of both, and to which he inclines will pretty certainly 
depend on the preliminary question which is most likely 
to make its arm felt again. Since the first resistance of the 
Tekkes was overcome, Russia has had not the slightest diffi- 


culty with the inhabitants of the countries she has overrun, | 


and they have by turns supplied her with cheap and eflec- 


tive instruments for carrying her conquests further. It is | 


idle to contend that Afghanistan, as Afghanistan, can be 
expected to make any effectual resistance to Russia, which, 
unlike ourselves, can enter the country at the-easiest end, 
and can pull the leaves of the artichoke, while we have 
always had to choke ourselves with the stalk. Nor is it 
proposed to interfere with Afghan independence in any way. 
Jt is simply proposed to show the frontier tribes in the first 
place, and those of the interior in the second, that, by 
throwing themselves on our side in any conflict that may 
occur, they are throwing themselves on a side which intends 


to win, and is taking the means to win. There will have | 


been no harm done even if the effects of the new boundary 
pillars are as salutary as the greatest devotee in political 
pillar-worship can imagine. 


THE RIOTERS AND THE LAW, 


i ie first word to be said concerning the events of last 
Sunday is one of hearty and ungrudging praise to the 
guardians of liberty and order. From Sir Cuartes Warren 
—who is showing in England like Mr. Arruur Batrovr in 
Ireland that a conspicuous servant of the public can under- 
stand his duty thoroughly, and discharge it admirably—down 
to thejuniorconstable, the Metropolitan Police Force behaved 
splendidly. Neither the design nor the execution of the 
operations which were forced upon them could have been 
bettered. It is to be hoped that the subscriptions now open 
in various quarters in recognition of their efficient service 
will be widely and liberally supported, and that their future 
labours may be lightened by the enrolment of a significantly 
numerous body of special constables. There is, however, 
ground for the hope that the disturbances so promptly 
and judiciously encountered will not be renewed. If this 
is so, no thanks will be due to the conductors of several 
leading journals which have surprised their readers, and 
done their best to stimulate the activity of the malcontents, 
by their speculations on the probability of more rioting to- 
morrow. Special Correspondents appear to have invaded 
the slums, and to have reported, with picturesque emphasis, 
the seditious mutterings of bafiled scoundrels. This is the 
way to keep alive a disgraceful agitation, the speedy ex- 
tinction of which ought to be the object of every good 
citizen. 

As regards the points of law involved, or supposed to 
be involved, in the events of last Sunday, there is no 
cause for uneasiness. Trafalgar Square is, beyond all ques- 
tion, the property of the Crown, and is confided by statute 
to the “control and management” of the Commissioner 
of Police and the First Commissioner of Works. The tech- 
nical right to forbid meetings in it is therefore clear, and 
the only remaining question is that of moral expediency. 
As to that, it is only necessary to go and look at Trafalgar 
Square and the’surrounding streets to arrive at a satisfiac- 
tory opinion. The meetings held day after day since the 
middle of October, with the avowed object of incommod- 
ing, and so terrorizing, as many respectable inhabitants of 
London as possible, made Sir Cuartes Warren’s procla- 
mation a necessity ; and it is as well to remember that the 
most offensive and dangerous of all these mectings was 
held on a Sunday, and led immediately to the outrages 
committed in Westminster Abbey. hese facts conclusively 
show that, if meetings in the Square can be prevented, they 
ought to be; the law stated above shows that they can be 
lawfully ; and the experience of last Sunday shows that 
they can be in fact, The suggested parallel of Hyde Park is, 
in reality, perfectly dissimilar, because the first and last of 
these conditions are not fulfilled in its case. It is a matter 
for grave regret that the almost preternatural infelicity 
which seems to dog the public utterances of Mr. Hreyry 
Marruews should have led him to make use of his abso- 
lutely indefensible expression about meetings “ for bond fide 
“ political purposes.” A meeting of Jacobins for the purpose 
of overthrowing the State by terrorizing peaceable citizens is 
as much a meeting for a bond fide political purpose as any- 
thing can be, and it is exactly what the Homz SecreTary was 


at the time when he used the phrase engaged in rightly pre- 
venting, and what he will continue rightly to prevent. It 
would have been amazing if the enemies of public order had 
failed to make vigorous use of so ridiculous a blunder. That 
the persons who made disturbances last Sunday, and the per- 
sons who hounded them on from a position of safety, are 
_ distinguished from the original Jacobins principally by their 
| want of success, is becoming increasingly’clear. It is per- 
ceptible even to the turgid intelligence of Mr. GLapsrong, 
blinded as he is with personal vanity, and besotted as he is 
with personal ambition. Much more is it perceptible to the 
comparatively clear intellect of Mr. BrapLaven, who is, in 
some ways, nearly as sensible a man as he is an untrust- 
worthy lawyer. The defection of these two distinguished 
demagogues from the sacred cause of meeting in Trafalgar 
Square, whether or no, is satisfactory evidence that they do 
| not think the advocacy of mob-rule and anarchy likely to 
_ingratiate them or their supporters with the British elector. 


One moral of the whole affair appears to be that the time 
/has come when the holding of outdoor meetings in the 
| streets—as distinct from the Parks—of the metropolitan 
district should be forbidden by a statute expressly made in 
that behalf. There could not be greater nonsense than to 
suggest that anybody’s freedom of speech would be impro- 
perly interfered with by such legislation. London positively 
_ swarms with halls and large rooms which can be hired for 
| any sort of meeting. It also swarms with newspapers of all 
schools of thought, for the columns of which, or some of 
_ which, nothing can be, like poetry in the celebrated defini- 
tion, “too foolish, too profane, or too indecent.” It is im- 
possible to imagine any one bursting with something which 
he wanted to communicate to his fellows, and could not 
emit otherwise than in the streets or squares of the metro- 
polis. How far the Legislature ought to go in the direction 
of likewise prohibiting all amateur processions may be a 
matter of legitimate discussion; but it is indubitablya scandal 
that any crowd which chooses to walk along the roadway so as 
to interfere with the ordinary traflic should be, as it is now, 
actually protected and assisted, to the detriment of all other 
wayfarers, by the police whom its procession distracts from 
the ordinary duties which they ought to be performing. A 
more immediate task is the prompt and adequate punish- 
ment of every one who may be proved to have broken the 
law on Sunday afternoon, and this, it seems, is being dis- 
charged with reasonable success. The member of Parliament 
who has chosen this thorny path to notoriety, in default 
of others, appears to have as much difliculty as the convict 
O’Brrey in understanding that the criminal law is not, and 
ought not to be, a respecter of persons. That the sacred 
person of a Scotch member should get cuffed on the head, 
and gripped by whatever part comes first, just like an 
ordinary stone-throwing rough, is shocking to these delicately 
nurtured beings. Happily there is no reason to suppose 
that the ministers of the law will shrink from teaching the 
gloomy lesson which appears to be so necessary to a right 
understanding of our glorious Constitution. The reluctance 
of the learners supplies a crushing refutation of the mis- 
chievous and absurd commonplace about the inadvisability 
of “making a man a martyr,” which so any worthy people 
fondly repeat. Ifa man wants to get sent to prison, that is 
no reason for disappointing him, It isa reason for sending 
him there for a longer time than he will like, and con- 
sidering the disturbance made about twenty-three hours 
passed in a police-cell, that will not be difficult, if the per- 
son in question should be proved to have committed the 
offences laid to his charge. His peril enables us to rejoice 
without reserve over the failure to break the law which 
befell the two ladies, so unhappily deprived of marital 
control, who have now assumed the leadership of the Fede- 
rated Radical Clubs. 

It remains to notice a side of the subject which has 
hitherto been overlooked, save by our contemporary the 
World, which has treated it sensibly and openly. However 
bad the worst of the rioters may be, it can hardly be denied 
that the men who caused and instigated the riot were 
worse. The processions did not go of themselves. They 
went in pursuance of resolutions registered for them in their 
meetings and in the press. They were told that they had a 
right to meet in Trafalgar Square, which was not the fact, 
and that it was their duty as good citizens to go and assert 
it by violence. The newspaper which gave this counsel is a 
disreputable one, but it is not without readers among the 
classes to whom it is addressed. Can any man doubt that 
its phrases actually operated as a direct and successful in- 
centive to go and defy Sir CuarLes WarReEn’s lawful orders? 
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If that is so, the Government will not be justified in “ hands of the Federal Executive, and vest it in the hands 


abstaining from finding out whether or not they constitute | 
a breach of the law against inciting to riot. The proprietor | 


© of Her Magesty in Council, as before the Confederation.” 
If the Provincial Premiers were of a literary turn, they 


of the journal in question is not reported to have marched | would perhaps describe themselves as appealing from petty 


with a banner or to have charged the ring of police in the 
Square. He probably thought he had done his share of 
mischief beforehand. 


bis immediate attention. 


CANADA, 


_— Canadian Constitution seems not to possess the 
fixity and permanence which have been, to the in- 
estimable advantage of the community, secured in the 
United States. It would be injudicious to form, until the 
arguments on both sides have been fully stated, a positive 
opinion on the considerable changes which are proposed by 
the representatives of the Provinces. Even if the proposed 
amendments to the Federal Constitution are expedient in 
themselves, a new form of government would be a re- 
petition of an experiment which had, as it was thought, 
been successfully completed twenty years ago. 
demonstrations of the value of political institutions are less 
convincing than the knowledge that they have existed for 
a considerable time. Within living memory the enemies 
of Italian unity were in the habit of proving to their own 


satisfaction that diversities of language, of customs, and of | 
traditions would render the establishment of a single State | 
impossible. Now the lapse of nearly thirty years since the | 


annexation of Lombardy and other Northern provinces to 
Piedmont, and of various periods ending with the occu- 
pation of Rome in 1870, has not only consolidated the 
kingdom, but rendered the revival of the former divisions 
almost inconceivable. The confidence which is felt in the 
duration of the German Empire affords another illustration 
of the importance of accomplished facts. Both in Germany 
and in Italy statesmen have carefully abstained from 
tampering with their original creations. Familiarity with 
institutions, and the consequent habit of taking them for 
granted, are among the first conditions of national loyalty. 
It is, of course, possible that, as in the case of the original 
American Confederacy, a first experiment in constitutional 
organization may, after a fair trial, be by general consent 
abandoned as a failure; but no such allegation seems to be 
made by the promoters of the present Canadian movement. 
The people of the United States, when by a second attempt 
they had provided for the political wants of the country, 
took pains to render future modifications difficult, though 
not impossible. 

The presumption against early changes in newly esta- 
blished constitutions may of course be rebutted on strong 
grounds of convenience. The authors of the new Canadian 
project are entitled by their official position to a respectful 
hearing. It seems that the Provincial Premiers have held 
a Conference on the subject of constitutional amendments 
which they hold to be desirable. As might be expected, 
their proposals are intended to diminish the centralization 
of power, and to enlarge the functions of the Provincial 
Governments, to the detriment of Federal influence. For the 
present no jealousy appears to be entertained of the Im- 
perial prerogative, except that the rejection by the Crown 
of a scheme of commercial union with the United States is 
indirectly deprecated. There is evidently an active conflict 
between the Legislature and Government of the Dominion 
and the subordinate or local authorities. The main cause of 
the differences which have arisen is the threefold distribu- 
tion of political powers and rights. In the United States 
sovereignty is exhaustively divided between the supreme or 
Federal Government and the several States. In Canada the 
model was carefully copied; but there were three parties 
instead of two, The Dominion Parliament was intended to 
correspond to the American Congress, and the Provinces to 
the States ; but the Governor-General could not be, like the 
President, a Federal officer; and the prerogatives which 
were reserved to the Crown could have no analogy in a 
Republican Constitution. It is true that Canada is prac- 
tically independent, and that the interference of the Crown 
is rare and comparatively insignificant ; but it introduces a 
disturbing element, and the Provinces seem to prefer the 
King Log who reigns in London to the much more active 
King Stork who has Ottawa for his seat. The first proposal 
on the published list is “to remove the veto power from the 


As the Solicitor for the Treasury — 


might possibly think so too, he had better give the matter precedent. It is proposed that all vacancies in the Senate 


tyrants to the throne. 
The next Resolution passed at the meeting hasa plausible 


appearance, inasmuch as it purports to follow an American 


shall be filled by persons selected by the Provinces for a 
limited term of years until the provincial nominees con- 
stitute one half of the Senate. The other half will consist 
of nominees of the Crown. The American Senate, which 
is the most powerful body in the Union, consists of nominees 
of the States. Notwithstanding the decay of State rights, 
no serious dissatisfaction is felt with a system which gives 
Rhode Island or Delaware as full a representation in the 
Senate as New York or Pennsylvania. The Canadian 
Senate requires to be strengthened, and perhaps the object 
might be in some degree attained by a plan which would 
enable it to represent the Provinces, It is not stated 
whether the Provincial Senators are to be elected by 
the Legislatures, as in the United States, or by popular 
suffrage. A diminution in the number of Crown nominees 
would have little practical effect. It is not easy to under- 


Verbal | stand why the Provincial Premiers should at the same 


_time demand the abolition of an Upper House of any 


Province in which such a body exists. Probably for the 
purpose of rendering the Constitution more completely 
democratic, the Premiers require that the Dominion fran- 
chise should be abolished, and that the Provincial franchise 
should be used in Dominion elections. If the local and 
Federal electorates are identical, it seems unnecessary that 
any other change should be actively pressed. The same 
constituents will return the central and the provincial 
assemblies, with the necessary result of removing all causes 
of difference, except in cases where the nominees of the 
Crown in the Senate might oppose measures approved by 
the House of Commons of Canada. A Resolution to the 
effect that the Provinces sliall assume control of Provincial 
works and railways is probably intended to facilitate the 
construction of the Red River Valley Railway from Manitoba 
to the American frontier. The Manitoba Supreme Court 
has now delivered judgment in favour of the Federal 
Government. The Ministers of the Local Government are 
expressly declared to be agents with limited powers, who 
should be restrained if they exceeded their powers. The 
Provincial Premiers may probably have anticipated the 
decision when they resolved to hold a Conference. 

The most important of all the Resolutions is a declara- 
tion in favour of unrestricted reciprocity, or, in other words, 
of a Customs Union with the United States. The proposal 
is accompanied by professions of loyalty to the QurEn and 
of attachment to the British connexion, which may 
perhaps not be wholly conventional. As Mr. CuamBer.ain 
said truly, if not opportunely, the formation of a North 
American Customs Union which would impose differential 
duties on English trade would be so injurious to England 
that it would sensibly weaken the connexion between the 
Dominion and the Empire. Mr. Gotpwin Suita, who takes 
a leading part in the advocacy of a Customs Union, has 
long been a consistent opponent of the maintenance of the 
Colonial Empire. It is possible that other politicians may 
support the same conclusions on opposite grounds. Those of 
them who took part in the Conference have evidently satis- 
fied themselves that such a measure would not be defeated 
by the veto of the Crown. The Federal Parliament and 
the Ministers, of whom Sir Joun Macponatp is the first 
in rank, would for the present reject any proposal for a 
Customs Union which might be brought forward in the 
House of Commons. It is probably for this reason that 
the Conference wished to transfer the veto to the Crown. 
They are so far in the right that the Imperial Government 
would certainly acquiesce in a policy which could not be 
resisted with success. The geographical arguments for 
union rather with the United States than with England 
are undoubtedly plausible. The territory of the Dominion 
is naturally divided into three principal districts, each of 
which has readier access to the neighbouring American 
States than to the rest of Canada. As long as the Govern- 
ment of Canada adheres to its connexion with England, its 
efforts ought to be acknowledged and supported, but it is 
prudent to prepare for a time when commercial interest will 
triumph over political sentiment. 

The arguments for Irish Home Rule which have been de- 
duced from the alleged success of the Canadian Constitution 
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must apparently be abandoned or modified. It was always 
absurd to compare the Government of a distant and prac- 
tically independent province with the local Parliament 
which, according to Mr. Guapstoxe’s plan, was to be 
strictly limited in its functions, Now it would seem that 
the Federal experiment fails to give universal satisfaction. 
The right of controlling railways, which has been reserved 
to the Government of the Dominion, threatens to become un- 
tenable when local interests clash with the deliberate policy 
of the Ministers of the Dominion. Sir Jonny Macponatp 
commands the confidence of the Federal House of Com- 
mons; but he is unanimously opposed by the Provinces. It 
must be supposed that the Provincial Premiers respectively 
represent the wishes and interests of their own con- 
stituencies. The Constitution is likely to come to a dead- 
lock within the lifetime of the first generation from its 
establishment. The Provinces, like other political com- 
munities, use the functions which were supposed to exhaust 
their claims for the purpose of acquiring additional power. 
The Irish Nationalists who have systematically abused 
their position as Poor-law Guardians scarcely conceal their 
intention of attaining ulterior objects by the aid of a 
Home Rule Parliament. They will probably for the pre- 
sent discontinue their references to Canada, which were 
from the first irrelevant. The proposed exclusion or dis- 
couragement of British trade cannot, according to the Con- 
stitution, be legally established until it has obtained both 
the sanction of the Crown and the assent of the Canadian 
House of Commons. Both checks will perhaps be removed 
on the first occasion to which they are applicable. The 
politicians who would control a Parliament at Dublin have 
frequently expressed the intention of placing discriminating 
duties on English imports. 


THE WRONG OF PUBLIC MEETING. 


F there were any persons who honestly promoted or 
approved the great riot of Sunday last, they were pro- 
bably deluded by their guides in the press and on the 
platform into the belief that they were vindicating the right 
of public meeting. They have sinc? been taught, much to 
their surprise, by their leader that the Executive Govern- 
ment “ is clearly entitled to administer the laws according 
“ to what it may be advised is their true construction.” It 
might have been supposed that the lesson was unnecessary, 
and it is still uncertain whether Mr. Giapstoye’s advice 
will be provisionally accepted by his followers. The mob 
in general probably cared nothing for the right of public 
meeting, having indeed been professedly organized for an 
entirely different purpose. The clubs and the demagogues 
had invented another pretext for violence and disorder. 
They required of the Government the immediate release of 
O’Brien, with full knowledge that their demand could by 
no possibility be conceded. Mr. Guapstone’s former letters 
and speeches had, perhaps, produced an impression that the 
imprisonment of the chief Irish agitator was illegal ; but no 
Radical or Anarchist can have believed that the question 
could be decided by rebellion against constituted authority 
in London. In Cork, as in Middlesex, “the Executive 
“ Government is clearly entitled to administer the laws 
“according to what it may be advised is their true con- 
“ struction.” The most ignorant member of the seditious 
crowd was well aware that its ostensible object could not be 
attained by force. The defeat of the police and the troops 
would have been the beginning of a revolution. This appears 
to have been the object of Mr. Giapstone’s most influential 
agent, Mr. ArnotD Mortey, when he told the intending 
rioters that there might be too much of a good thing—as, for 
instance, of law and order, If the state of the law, when, 
as Mr. GLapsToNE recommends, it is tested and ascertained, 
proves to be adverse to the interpretation put upon it by 
the Government, the mob must be henceforth dominant in 
London. Sir Cuarites Russert, Mr. Guapsrone’s chief 
law adviser, seems to anticipate with satisfaction the legal 
vindication of anarchy. If his hopes are realized, no gather- 
ing of the disorderly classes can be repressed, if only it pro- 
fesses to be assembled in exercise of the unlimited right of 
public meeting. Lord Georce Gorpon’s proceedings will 
in that case, after the lapse of a century, be retrospectively 
justified. It may be safely affirmed that no community, 
= especially no great city, can be governed on such con- 
itions. 
It would be useless to propose an immediate movement 
in an opposite direction ; but it may be allowable to remind 


reasonable politicians that, if an unlimited right of public 
meeting exists, there is much need of a fundamental change 
in the law. It is difficult for individual persons to clear 
their minds of cant, but the tenacity of party or political 
cant is far more obstinate. If great modern States could, 
like many of the old Greek Republics, entrust to single 
legislators the task of framing a complete Constitution, no 
Soto or Lycurcus would propose so absurd an arrange- 
ment as that which Mr. Guapstone apparently favours. 
In his words, “ the question of the right of public meetin 
“ is one of great moment to the inhabitants of London, an 
“ particularly to those who at present are unhappily in 
“circumstances of distress.” It would appear that Mr. 
GLansToNE desires the continuance and repetition of the 
meetings in Trafalgar Square, if only it appears that the 
Government have wrongly interpreted the law. In direct 
contradiction to his judgment the friends of order and of 
liberty will continue to condemn on grounds of morality 
and expediency, if not of law, the noxious practice of 
attempting the redress of grievances by the exhibition of 
physical force. Mr. Guapstone apparently believes that 
those who are in circumstances of distress would derive some 
advantage from the continuance of so-called meetings of the 
unemployed. The experiment has been tried by the police 
authorities, under the express directions of the Govern- 
ment. When the meetings had been almost suppressed 
a fortnight ago, Trafalgar Square was reopened by the 
Secretary of State to the Socialist demagogues and their 
dupes. The consequences which might have been expected 
immediately followed. The mobs became every day more 
aggressive and the speeches more violent. The tradesmen and 
the peaceable inhabitants of the neighbouring streets found 
their business so seriously impeded that they were compelled 
to invoke the intervention of the Secretary of State. One 
of the deputation stated to Mr. Marruews that through the 
prevailing disturbance and alarm his hotel had in a short 
time been deprived of the custom of a thousand guests. In 
a different sense from that in which Mr. GLapsTonE uses the 
words, “ The question is one of great moment to the in- 
“habitants of London.” The memorialists would derive 
little comfort from a judicial decision which might legalize 
ruinous disorder. The withdrawal of the police would place 
one of the richest parts of London at the mercy of a riotous 
mob. 


The popular belief in the legitimate character of public 
meetings survives from times when all the circumstances 
were different from those of the present day. There was a 
time when such meetings were held for purposes of dis- 
cussion ; but it is notorious that for many years past it has 
been found necessary to confine the attendance to members 
of the party to which the promoters belong. Modern mobs 
refuse to listen to arguments on the other side of the ques- 
tion. Atsome of the late meetings in Trafalgar Square 
speakers were hooted down because they ventured to differ 
from the majority on some trifling point, or because they 
were suspected of the crime of being in comfortable circum- 
stances. The great bulk of the speeches consisted of incite- 
ments to violence, and in denunciations of all classes but the 
poorest. The exhortations of the popular orators have pro- 
bably done much mischief; but even seditious declamation 
was not the most important characteristic of the meetings. 
The malcontents came together not to convince or to refute, 
but to frighten the rest of the population. Demagogues such 
as Mr. Hynpman of course talk in the same sentence of the 
rights of free speech and of public meetings. It has been 
shown that freedom of speech has nothing to do with 
the question. Mr. ATHertEY Jones, a more plausible 
apologist for the meetings, more candidly declares that 
Trafalgar Square is “a splendid vantage ground for public 
“ demonstration. Obviously the chief raison d'étre of public 
“ demonstrations is that they should be observed in their 
“ magnitude and importance by the Government and the 
“ public, and Trafalgar Square is undeniably suited for 
“ the purpose.” It is perfectly true that Trafalgar Square 
is better suited than almost any other part of London to 
the purpose of causing annoyance and alarm. The moral 
value of such demonstrations is less than nothing. ‘The 
meetings only prove that a few thousands of discontented 
persons can, if they are not resisted and controlled by the 
police, take possession of an important place or thorough- 
fare. If it were only for the protection of the tradesmen or 
the neighbourhood, such assemblages ought to be strictly 
forbidden ; and the law, if it is now insufficient for the 
purpose, ought to be strengthened. The spirit in which the 
rights of peaceful citizens are regarded by the demonstrators ! 
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and their accomplices is illustrated by the language of their 
organ in the press. The grievance of the tradesmen round 
Charing Cross is summarily dismissed by a sneer at “ the 
“ publicans and pawnbrokers of the Strand.” The use of 
such language in description of the hated bourgeoisie is 
familiar to French Socialists and Jacobins. 

Mr. Hyxpman affects to apprehend the passing of ex- 
ceptional laws “similar to those which obtain in despotic 
“ countries without even the form of Parliamentary sanction.” 
A law in restraint of terrorism may be exceptional, but it 
has obtained Parliamentary sanction, and has been for a 
long time enforced, by the despotic Government of the French 
Republic. No such outrages as those which have been 
perpetrated or threatened in London would have been 
tolerated in Paris. In France there is little or no restraint 


on the use of revolutionary language, except that it must 
not be talked out of doors. Meetings in the open air are p 


strictly prohibited, and the distinction is by no means 
arbitrary. If any person attends a meeting in a room he 
takes the risk of any language or proceedings by which he 


’ may be annoyed. The streets are free to him for ail lawful 


purposes, and he is not liable to the risk of encountering a 
mob, except perhaps in an occasional procession. In no 
European country, except perhaps in Switzerland, would a 
Trafalgar Square meeting be allowed. The Americans 
have hitherto been more patient of revolutionary extrava- 
gance, probably through a natural but excessive confidence 
in the stability of their institutions. On the other hand, 
they are more peremptory than English defenders of order 
in suppressing and punishing violence. It was not without 
reason that the execution of the Chicago murderers gave 
satisfaction to the civilized world. Open-air meetings 
for serious political purposes have, on account of their 
inconvenience, been generally disused. There would be 
no hardship in requiring that treason should, if at all, 
be uttered under a roof. As the law is not likely to be 
altered until further experience has proved the necessity of 
a change, it would be premature to discuss the details of a 
possible measure. In the meantime it is perhaps in- 
judicious to take issue on the question whether public 
meetings are liable to obstruction by the police. No final 
objection has yet been raised to assemblages in Hyde Park, 
though they have sometimes proved dangerous. Mr. 
ATHERLEY JonEs contends that the Hyde Park practice 
serves as a precedent for the abandonment of Trafalgar 
Square to the mob, because Oxford Street and Piccadilly 
are, as he contends, more important shopping thoroughfares 
than the Strand. 


SOME SPEECHES. 


heed that men can hardly be expected to trouble 
themselves much either beforehand or afterwards about 
an election to the Rectorship of a Scotch University, the 
tone of Mr. Mortey’s speech in favour of Mr. Bucnanan’s 
candidature on Monday at Edinburgh might be thought 
to be connected with his defeat by Mr. GoscuEn at Aber- 
deen. It was a remarkable speech in itself, and it cer- 
tainly does not lose remarkableness in being contrasted 
with Sir Micnazt Hicxs-Beacn’s welcome reappearance 
in public life at Bristol, and Mr. Goscen’s own slashing 
razzia upon Gladstonianism at Manchester. In both these 
speeches, when they are contrasted with Mr. Mortey’s, with 
Sir RussE.t’s, a day later, and with Mr. MunpELLa’s 
at Lowestoft (if, indeed, it is necessary to take any account 
of Mr. MunDELLa), a curious difference of heart and hope 
appears. Mr. Goscuen’s attack has been received with 
the usual gnashing of teeth—that is, no doubt, the only 
way of dealing with an enemy whom you cannot bite 
and who galls you. But perhaps the Bristol utterance 
was most annoying to Gladstonians, not a few of whom 
had gone out of the way to declare that Sir MicnaEL sym- 
pathized, if not with Home Rule, yet with the determina- 
tion of the Irish peasantry to steal their landlords’ money, 
that this sympathy, as well as his ill-health, determined 
his retirement, and that he is to be quoted as a Tory Anti- 
Coercionist. On the con , the sometime Chief 

spoke with the plain and solid force and directness whi 
are the characteristics of his oratory ; and it is impossible 
for any one but a mere falsifier to pretend that he gave an 
uncertain sound on the present policy of the Government. 
It was no part of his business to defend in detail a scheme 
of policy in which he has been unluckily egey from 
having an active hand, and the defence of whi 


by his sue- | a felon in Mr, Monuzy’s sense. Mr. 


cessor and its own actual manager still holds the field un- 
answered. But, if any one can discern in his speech those 
signs of split which, on the strength of the egregious example 
of Mr. Evetyn, Gladstonians are always fondly seeing, that 
person may boast a faculty of seeing into mill- or mile- 
stones not inferior to any recorded instance. 

Mr. Mor.ey’s utterances were as different in tone as in 
tenor. He did not exactly copy the unwise admission of 
his colleague, Mr. Fow er, at Bristol, that the present state 
of things was “ heart-sickening” (which, indeed, we can 
well believe), but he exhibited certain well-known signs of 
sickness of heart. The occasion, it is true, was somewhat of 
the dreary-festive order. Mr. Mon.ey, celebrating pontifically 
the regeneration and readmission of Mr. Bucnanan to the 
Gladstonian church, must have felt clearly enough that for 
any good that will be done by the return of this single 
rodigal he might just as well have stayed with husks 
and Hartinctoys. We would moreover not only fain 
believe, but we think we have some fair reason for believing, 
that Mr. Mortey’s politeness to the said prodigal must be 
inly blended with a certain good-natured contempt. Most 
of Mr. Mor.ey’s political doctrines and some of his political 
ways are far asunder from ours, and we often wonder where on 
earth, and how on earth, such a man can have got together 
such a bundle of political premisses and principles. But at 
least he sticks to them, and at least he argues consistently 
from them. What can he think in petto of a man who, 
having screwed himself up to the great argument of 
maintaining the Union at all hazards, and having deli- 
berately rejected the plans of those who would dissolve 
it, rats to these very dissolvers because a blatant dema- 
gogue is made to wear prison linen, and because some 
innocent persons and many guilty ones have had crowns 
cracked by — bludgeons, or even blood let by police 
bayonets and bullets? Nor is Mr. Mortey at all likely to 
be the dupe of his own argument about Mr. Bucnanan’s 
“ singular” consistency. He is not himself the most prac- 
tical of politicians ; but his official experience, though it was 
happily but short, and his Parliamentary experience, though 
that has not been very long, must -have taught him that 
election pledges are given and taken subject to the circum- 
stances of the case and the progress of events. Indeed, his 
insistence on the consistency argument is especially strange, 
in that he afterwards praised Mr. Bucnanan for “ giving 
“ the constituencies an opportunity of showing whether they 
“had changed their minds.” A man, without being ex- 
ceptionally stupid, may sorely be puzzled between these two 
simultaneous ideals—the member who is never to change 
(or rather, as in Mr. Bucnanan’s case, who is to change in 
the greatest things in order to be rigidly consistent in the 
least) and the constituency which is to have an opportunity 
of changing its mind once a year or oftener. 


But these confusions and uncertainties marked Mr. 
Mortey’s speech throughout, and made it one of the 
weakest that he has recently delivered. He devoted much 
time to ing on one of those singularly unprofitable 
battles of word citation with Lord Hartinetoy which are 
the resource of all orators in a difficulty. But his miscella- 
neous remarks and the reticences which chequered them 
were more remarkable still. Even an audience drawn from 
Cockney-despising Edinburgh must surely have been sur- 
prised that Mr. Mor.ey made no faintest reference even to 
the events of Sunday in Trafalgar Square; and perhaps 
some of them, when they saw the letter of Mr. Giapstone 
in the next morning’s papers, may have remembered the 
silence of the night before, and have drawn their own con- 
clusions from it. It would have come so pat to the passage 
about the martyr O’Brien; it would have contrasted so 
nobly with the brutal triumph of Mr. GoscHen next day, 
and served as such a valuable antidote to it. Nevertheless, 
tbe O’Brien passage, even as it stood, contained a sufficient] 

iking indication of Mr. Moruey’s curious state of mi 
It included an eloquent appeal to the audience to say 
whether it is not shocking that a man actuated by “ the 
“ purest, the most disinterested, the most upright motives,” 
should be “ humiliated by being clothed in the garb of a 
“felon and a public criminal.” That a man like Mr. 
Mortey, a man of his education, of his ability, of his poli- 
tical experience, of his general fairness of mind, should talk 
like this, and no doubt believe himself to be speaking some- 
thing different from utter nonsense, is one of the most 
astonishing things of this astonishing time. Why should 
Mr, O’Brten be humiliated with the garb of a felon and a 
public criminal ? Why, because he is a public criminal, and 
ORLEY may, if he 
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pleases, say that the laws which make him such are bad, 
wicked, abominable laws; we should think him foolish for 
saying so, but we should admit that he was in his right. 
But that is not the question. Mr. Mortey cannot deny 
that Mr. O’Brien is, by the operation of law, a con- 
victed criminal. Why not treat him as such? And then 
the “ humiliation”? Either Mr. O’Brien is morally as well as 
legally a criminal or he is not ; that, we trust, is not an unduly 
contentious proposition. In either case it is impossible to 
see where the humiliation comes in. If,as some of us 
think, he is a mischievous evil-doer, compared with whom 
some ordinary murderers are objects of pity, there can be 
no humiliation there. If, as Mr. Mortry thinks, he is an 
injured innocent, surely the prison garb is part of his crown 
of glory? Does Mr. Mortey think that the tunica molesta 
was a humiliation to an early Christian? that, to take 
a different example, the digging up of Cromwe.t’s bones 
was a humiliation to that friend of liberty and Ire- 
land? And can he, of all people in the world, see any- 
thing but childish and miserable vanity in conduct not 
very unlike that of a drunken trollop who flings herself on 
the ground and screams that the police may have more 
difficulty in carrying her to the roundhouse? Yet once 
more, “ the purest and the most disinterested,” and so forth ? 
Surely Mr. Mortzy might leave this kind of talk to the 
Bermondsey Brutus Club and the Areopagus of ’Ackney 
Aristogitons. We shall have him next declaring, like Mr. 
J. W. Cross in the Daily News, that he has seen in Ire- 
land “ thousands of persons possessing all the characteristics 
“ of chaste women.” In the first place, it is, to say the least, 
suspicious that these eulogies of a man’s motives never come 
in till he has done something more or less disgraceful. And, 
in the second, we should like a little proof of their historical 
exactness. Until Mr. O’Brien became a martyr, few even 
of Mr. Mortey’s own party who had any faculty of sober 
judgment would have described him as anything but a 
wordy agitator, perhaps honest enough in his way, who 
had a singular faculty of working himself into a rage, 
and a faculty not so singular of pouring forth Billingsgate 
blended with fustian by pen or by word of mouth—a man 
for pure and disinterested motives neither below nor 
above, as far as anybody knew, the rest of his fellows. 
We should take it as a favour if Mr. Morey would tell 
us what Mr, O’Brien has done since to prove purity of 
motive. For our parts, the only real and unquestionable 
distinction that we can see between Mr. O’Brien and the 
ordinary criminal is this. Mr. O’Brien clings to his 
garments ; the ordinary criminal often tears up his. And, 
perhaps, even here the motive, whether pure or not, is not 
so different as the manifestation. 


CAPTAIN SHAW ON THE EXETER FIRE. 


APTAIN SHAW’S Report on the terrible fire which 
destroyed the Exeter Theatre last summer is rather 

late in appearing. But, now that it has come, it is most in- 
teresting, and will be found far more useful than either the 
evidence taken at the inquest or the verdict of the Coroner's 
jury. There is, indeed, no new lesson to be learned from 
the catastrophe ; and that must be considered, as Captain 
Snaw says, the most disheartening aspect of the affair. 
Nobody who had the slightest acquaintance with the art of 
building and the smallest modicum of common sense could 
have inspected this theatre and failed to see that it was 
extremely dangerous. Yet some of the Exeter magistrates 
visited it, went over it, had it explained to them, and then 
licensed it. This is obviously a very serious fact indeed. 
No one can suppose that these gentlemen were corrupt or 
callously indifferent to the lives of their fellow-citizens. It 
would be unduly sanguine to assume that they were less 
capable of transacting local business than other justices in 
other towns. If they made, with their eyes open, such a 
stupendous blunder as to license a mere fire-trap for thea- 
trical performances, what security have the public that the 
same thing has not been done, and will not be done again, 
elsewhere? The horrors of Exeter shocked the country 
when they occurred, and the recollection of them has not 
yet faded away. But these sensations are temporary ; and, 
though they lead to a few hasty precautions, their perma- 
nent result is deplorably slender. We have published in 
a series of articles, and in full detail, an account of the safe- 
guards against fire and panic in the principal theatres of the 
metropolis. Even Londoners are not properly protected 
from these dangers, and the authorities upon which they 
have to rely are not always trustworthy themselves. There 


is, at least, one instance where the lessee of a great London 
theatre was compelled, against his will, by the Metropolitan 
Board, that most incompetent of all public bodies, to erect 
a cross staircase which, in the event of a sudden rush to 
the doors, might be an element of considerable peril. Captain 
Suaw dwells very emphatically, but not with undue empha- 
sis, upon the paramount need for simplicity in constructing 
places of entertainment. In his Report upon the Exeter 
case he says :—“ The descriptions given of the building have 
“ been prepared with the greatest possible care, and are as 
“ precise as I can make them ; but the complexity and con- 
“fusion of some of the render any simple descrip- 
“tion impossible, and I cannot help repeating what I have 
“ before urged—that no passage or exit should be sanctioned 
“in a theatre which cannot be adequately described in half 
“a dozen words.” Windows which exclude the light and 
passages which lead to nothing are dangerous as well as 
absurd. At Exeter an admirable site was completely spoiled 
by defective architecture, and a portion of the ground which 
should have been devoted to carpentering and painting was 
let at a mere song for wholly different purposes. 

The faults of the Theatre Royal at Exeter, as summarized 
by Captain Sraw, are certainly astonishing, and it is to be 
hoped that their very badness will not encourage the owners 
of other houses which are only Jess unsatisfactory and un- 
suitable. The Exeter theatre was “all in one risk,” so that 
a fire in any part of it at once endangered the whole. The 
top of the gallery passage was five feet above the ceiling 
of the auditorium, instead of at least ten feet below, as it 
should have been. The roof over the stage should have 
been twenty feet above the ceiling, and was only seven. 
There was no sufficient outlet for smoke. The gallery had 
only one staircase, instead of two, and that one led into 
a passage which was common to five other parts of the 
house. It was impossible to turn off the gas on the stage 
without shutting it off from the spectator, thus leaving the 
whole theatre in darkness. The store-rooms and work- 
rooms were not enclosed by masonry. An outbreak of 
flames in the flies—the most risky place—could not be 
separately dealt with. Many of the passages and corridors 
were made of wood, “enclosed by lath and plaster or by 
“ match boarding.” Where the best means of exit could 
have been constructed there were shops. This paragon of 
misconstruction was solemnly inspected by the justices of 
Exeter, and duly licensed by them. The consequence of 
their criminal folly is not likely ever to be forgotten in the 
town of Exeter, and we should be glad to think that it 
would be equally well remembered elsewhere. Captain 
Suaw at the conclusion of his Report protests, with 
perhaps excessive energy, against the censure passed by 
the Coroner’s jury upon the architect of the theatre. 
Considering the true character of the building, as ex- 
plained by Captain Saw himself, the architect de- 
serves the severest condemnation. Nor can we quite 
follow Captain Saaw in his argument that, if the architect, 
who after all designed the theatre, is to be blamed, so also 
are the plumbers, gasfitters, and bricklayers, who only 
obeyed orders. But, at the same time, divided responsibility 
is a bad thing, and it is quite true that the licensing magis- 
trates took upon themselves the liability for errors which 
they failed to detect. The important question, however, is 
not whom to hang, but what todo. It seems to us per- 
fectly clear, for one thing, that no system of licensing, how- 
ever elaborate, will supersede the necessity of periodical 
inspection. That inspection must not be perfunctory, nor 
should it be made on dates ascertainable beforehand. To 
walk leisurely over the house in the company of a polite and 
conversational manager, and an archite:t who is interested 
in making things smooth, with an interval for lunch and 
cigars, is not inspection, and is much worse than useless. 
Far better leave people to run any risks they please, and tell 
them honestly that they must take their chance, as no 
Government or other authority can do anything for them 
than lull them into a false security by illusory guarantees. 
But, as a matter of fact, theatres might be made perfectly 
safe, if only Parliament would take a little trouble, and if 
the Lord Chamberlain and the magistrates would bestir 
themselves, Captain Saaw’s Report shows, and our own 
articles have shown, that the whole subject is thoroughly 
understood. The law might with advantage be strengthened. 
But even the present law, if conscientiously administered 
by competent men, would make such a disaster as the Exeter 
fire an utter impossibility. Of course if the public would 
=" burnt than make a fuss, there is no more to 
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THE PANAMA CANAL, 


he the Panama Canal were an ordinary business under- 
taking there would be good reason to believe that it was 
near ruin. There are undeniable signs that the hope- 
ful and self-confident president of the enterprise is himself 
uneasy. M. pe Lesseps has at last felt compelled to renounce 
his first plan of cutting a level canal from sea to sea. He 
has now decided at last to construct a section in the middle 
with locks, in order “ to assure a passage for the anticipated 
“ traffic of seven and a half million tons, and to reserve for 
“ the future the definite completion of the maritime Canal 
“ by means of a small percentage deducted from the annual 
“ profits of the working of the Canal.” Although this has 
a certain air of confidence about it, there can be little doubt 
as to what it means. When the promoters of any enter- 
prise give up a plan they have long clung to, and take up 
with a cheaper and inferior one, it is because they find they 
cannot go on with the first any longer. As a rule, this 
decision is not taken till the pressure is very severe, and 
complete failure is beginning to threaten the whole enter- 
prise. M. pe Lessers would not have confessed himself 
half beaten if he had not felt the pressure of want hoth 
of time and money pretty acutely. And there is independent 
evidence that the need of more of both is great for the 
Panama Canal Company. The period during which their 
concession from the Colombian Government lasts comes to 
an end in 1892, five years hence, and as yet little of the 
work is done. M. pe Lesseps does not hope to get finished 
before 1890. As for the want of money, it is made sufli- 
ciently notorious by M. pe Lessers’s demand for leave to 
raise no less a sum than 565,000,000 francs (roughly 
speaking, 22,000,000/.) by way of lottery loan. Of this 
300,000,000 francs, or 12,000,000/., are in excess of the 
amount he is authorized to borrow by his shareholders. 


This is, from the business point of view, a situation 
which ought to make shareholders uneasy, and cause 
investors to think a good deal before risking their money. 
After various postponements, after spending far in excess 
of the first estimate of cost, the Company has to fall back 
on a scheme it had hitherto rejected, and still wants no less 
a sum than two-and-twenty millions sterling before it can 
get its work done even in an inferior way. With such a 


private enterprise. It is quite in keeping with French 
methods of business, no doubt; but, if the Canal becomes 
openly a Government affair, the United States may have 
something to say which will need to be listened to. How 
far M. pve Lesseps’s demand may or may not embarra*s 
M. Rovvier is a question which may be worth considering 
when it is known whether there is to be any M. Rocvier to 
embarrass at the head of French affairs. 


IRELAND. 


bp great question of Mr. O’Brrey’s attire has been 
temporarily settled, it would seem, by the prompt 
action of a warder at Tullamore, who has doubled the 
agitator’s chance of immortality by enabling his name to 
descend to posterity in company with that of Briay—not 
Borv, but O’Lynn. No sooner, however, has this question 
been—if, indeed, it hag been—disposed of, than another of 
hardly less importance has arisen to disturb the highly 
sensitive susceptibilities of Irish Nationalism. What is 
Mr. O’Brien to be allowed to read? Must he beconfined to 
“ books of religious instruction,” or may not he, “ a man of 
“ high culture and genius,” as the articles in United Ireland 
so abundantly show, be allowed access to literature of a 
more congenial kind? The Irish Prisons Board, acting, as 
they are careful to point out, in strict conformity to tho 
general code of prison regulations, have answered tho 
former of these questions in the aflirmative and the latter 
in the negative, and has thereby thrown the Dublin Town 
Council into a state of the highest indignation. The “ dis- 
“ graceful letter of the Prisons Board” (which one Couti- 
cillor proposed to file in order that future generations might 
know what atrocious tortures are inflicted upon the Lrish 
patriot of to-day); the “ barbarity and inhumanity” of 
Mr. O’Briey’s treatment; the “ shocking outrage on civili- 
“ zation ”—such were a few of the phrases in which the 
Council unpacked their hearts with words against an 
administrative body which is simply meting out to Mr. 
O’Brien, as they are in duty bound to do, the samo 
measure which is meted out to Mr. O’Brren’s dupes. What 


_ they call the “ denial to him of ordinary privileges” is in 


record it can hardly complain if it is asked what evidence it | 


can give that its present calculations are not as inaccurate 
as its former ones. M. pe Lesszps is very contident. If he 
were not, he would not be M. pz Lezsseps. He publishes a 
very pretty statement showing how the work must be done 
in time, and how it will surely pay, but then he has been 
every whit as certain before, and has turned out to be in the 
wrong. Neither is it by any means clear that M. de Lrsseps 
is telling his shareholders everything. Sehor Armeno, the 
agent of the Colombian Government in the United States, 
who can hardly be talking out of mere malignity, has 
published a report on the Canal which looks very dif- 
ferent from M. pe Lesseps’s. According to Seior ArMERo, 
by far the greater part of the work of excavation has 
still to be done, and the river Chagre has to be dammed, 
which will cost ninety-four million dollars. The total 
cost, he thinks, will not be less than three thousand 
million frances (120,000,000/.), which will be “ difficult to 
“ obtain, since the financial situation is serious, involved, 
“and alarming.” This estimate refers to the original plan, 
and not to the temporary canal, with locks, now proposed ; 
but even this is to cost no trifling sum. ‘Then the 
Colombian Government has a claim of $13,650,000 on the 
Company, which it would like to see settled. Certainly the 
money matters of this Company are on a noble scale. Tens 
and hundreds and thousands of millions are the items of 


reality of course the refusal of exceptional indulgences, but 
they are just conscious enough of the true nature of theiv 
grievance to see that they must disguise it under the 
former description. Perhaps even the silliest of metro- 


_ politan Radicals might be deterred from his protest against 


its accounts, and as yet its Canal is not a quarter made. 
Altogether it is permissible to doubt, in spite of M. DE_ 
Lesszrs and his triumphs in Egypt, whether it ever will | 
be made—at least by the French Company. There can be no_ 
doubt that, if the United States chooses to spend a part of 
the immense revenue it will soon have free after the payment 
of the National Debt in piercing the Isthmus, it will be 
able to carry the enterprise through. For a private Com- 
pany the task begins to look toolarge. There is no Khedive 
to be squeezed in Central America and no forced labour to 
be obtained, In spite of his apparent confidence, too, M. pz 
Lesseps seems to be secretly more than a little uneasy, to 
Judge from his appeal to M. Rouvier to enable the Com- 
pany to complete its work by allowing it to raise a loan. 
The demand for what is really State aid looks ill for the 
financial stability of a Company which was to succeed as a 


“ doing Mr. O’Brien to death in Tullamore Gaol” if he 
were allowed to understand too clearly what it is that the 
prisoner's friends are claiming for him. It might, perhaps, 
occur to them that if Mr. O’Brien’s present fate is no 
worse—is, indeed, in many respects much better—than they 
themselves are running the risk of by attacking the police, 
it is scarcely worth while to incur this danger, even without 
the additional peril of a broken head, in order to express 
their indignation at a punishment which the prisoner, they 
may well think, ought to be just as ready to face without 
all this outcry as they are themselves. 

We confess, however, to feeling considerable satisfaction 
at the ado which has been made over this matter by the 
Nationalist party. It appears to as to argue a “ softness” 
on the part of the modern Irish patriot and his friends 
from which everything is to be hoped. Men who cry 


out upon the indignity of a prisoner being compelled . 


to wear prison clothes, and of the “ barbarity” of de- 
priving him of light reading to relieve the dulness of his 
captivity, are not of the stutf of which “ liberators” ave 
made. Nor, by the way, is the quantity of the material 
very much more satisfactory than its quality. Mr. Ditton, 
after one or two violent speeches, has apparently fallen 
silent since Mr. O’Brren’s sentence; and the one or two 
feeble imitators of these gentlemen appear genuinely 
alarmed at the consequences of their own rashness, Mr, 
Cox flies from the police in boats across lakes; Mr. Pyne 
fortifies himself in a “castle” victualled for a six months’ 
siege, and does not perceive apparently that he is quite as 
much out of mischief there as he would be in prison; 
while as to the great chief himself, he is simply surpassing 
all his former performances in magnanimous self-effacement. 
Mr. ParveE.t has, as every one knows, a remarkable talent 
for silence, which he has often before exhibited. He has, 
moreover, recently developed a variability of health which 
is of the highest political convenience to him. But neither 
his taciturnity nor his physical ailments are suggested as 


! 
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the reason for his present prolonged abstinence even from 
good words. Itis not to be supposed that Mr. Parnett 
can like, more than any other leader, to be outsbone by his 
own lieutenants ; and, if he makes no attempt to compete 
with them, it can only be because he believes that they 
are on a wrong tack, and will derive no permanent advan- 
tage from occupying conspicuous positions at this particular 
phase of the struggle. And it is, of course, no slight 
satisfaction to infer from this that the struggle is not, 
in the opinion of so shrewd an observer as Mr. PaRNeELL, 
going exactly as might be wished. Such an opinion would cer- 
tainly seem to be very generally entertained by his followers. 
It is not a little remarkable, indeed, how very small a 
difference has been made in anything but the Parliamentary 
situation by the recent large addition to the Parnellite 
party. The eighty-six patriots whom Mr. ParneLi now 

s are all of them ready enough to “die on the floor of 
“ the House of Commons,” but not anywhere else. Only 
an infinitesimal minority among them appear to show the 
least willingness to risk seeing the inside of a prison ; and even 
they find their courage fail them, it would seem, when the 
prospect is too close. Practically the work of outdoor agi- 
tation—of the hazardous class—is left to the same three or 
four old stagers with whom the public are already so well 
acquainted. And that, all things considered, appears to us 
to be a circumstance of a decidedly welcome significance. 


The most important, however, of all the signs of im- 
provement in the situation are to be found in the reports 
which reach us of the proceedings of the still surviving 
local branches of the League. These bodies still continue to 
meet and pass resolutions; and one of them, the Kanturk 
branch, has just been good enough to assume the functions 
ef Town Commissioners, and to bestow the name of 
“ William O’Brien Street,” in honour of the imprisoned 
patriot, on one of the thoroughfares of the town; but 
serious attempts to exercise their former powers are now 
being attended with much less success than heretofore. The 
Kanturk branch, for instance, has found it necessary to 
pronounce an evidently impotent sentence of condemna- 
tion on the loca] farmers who have refused to co-operate 
with them in preventing fox-hunting in their neighbour- 
hood; while another, the Doneraile branch, has just 
received from one of their members—a parish priest—the 
humiliating information that, though a resolution against 
the permission of this sport had been passed on the 
previous Sunday by the Ballycleugh branch, the fox- 
hunters of the district had since had “the best run of 
“ the season,” no attempt having been made by the mean- 
spirited farmers to put a stop to the hunt. In Cork, 
again, the principal member of a firm of local saddlers 
has plucked up the courage to write to the Nationalist 
newspaper to point out that, if hunting is stopped, 
they will be compelled to discharge the staff of saddle 
bs | harness makers for whom they have managed to 
find employment during the depression of the last years, 
and to plead for a consideration of the case of the “ hunt- 
“jing bootmakers, the farriers, the tailors, the forage 
“ dealers, the unhappy grooms and stable-boys, whom this 
“ no-hunting ukase will throw upon the streets.” Who, asks 
the writer, “ will support them? Who will purchase the 
“ hunters bred by the farmer? The custom for his hay and 
“ straw and farm produce will be considerably lessened.” 
“ Tf hunting is stopped,” he continues, “it will have the 
“ effect of enriching England and causing impoverishment 
“in Ireland. The hunting-men who can go will go, and 
“ will carry their horses with them.” No observations 
could be more just; but it is hardly to be supposed that 
the force of these considerations has now for the first 
time struck people in the position of the writer of this 
letter. If they have hitherto kept silence, it can only be 
because, while the power of the League was unchal- 
lenged, they must have felt that protest was useless. If 
they are now venturing to remonstrate, it can only be 
because they are sensible that that power has been 
seriously shaken. In other words, the sufferers from the 
tyranny of this organization of petty despots are begin- 
ning to feel that they can at last raise a voice in defence of 
their own interests with some chance of obtaining a hearing. 
Everywhere, in short, the authority is passing away from 
the League. Its once helpless victims are in revolt; its 
once subservient instruments are getting out of hand. 
Evidences of this kind are most encouraging to the Govern- 
ment to persevere steadily with their policy. The predic- 
tions of those who have always seen that, if the 
were resolutely grappled with, the attack upon it would 


enlist abundance of popular support, are being amply con- 
firmed ; and there is now the best reason to believe that, 
within a very short time, the power of this mischievous 
organization will be completely broken. 


— 


FRANCE. 


HE incident which led to the sudden termination of the 
Pp i against General CaFFrarREL and Mme. 
Linovzin at the end of last week has materially altered the 
situation in France. It may now be considered certain 
that a political crisis of a very serious kind is at hand. 
Whether M. Witson tampered with the letters he had 
written to Mme. Limovuzin, or somebody else did it for him, 
or whether his letters were never really tampered with at 
all, are matters of comparatively little importance, and in 
any case they have yet to be cleared up by proper inquiry. 
Although it seems to be generally taken for granted that 
M. Wi:son is guilty, he is still entitled to the benefit of a 
doubt. The value of the proof against him founded on the 
water-mark on the paper is considerably diminished by the 
fact that the mark has been used by the firm which makes 
the paper ever since it began manufacturing. It is now 
only asserted that the mark was never put before 1885 
on the particular kind of paper on which the two letters dated 
1884 are written. But it is no unusual thing for a manu- 
facturer to make goods in one year which he means to put 
on the market in the next, and to date them, not at the 
time of manufacture, but at the proposed date of sale. It 
is quite possible that part of the ante-dated paper was sent 
to the Chamber of Deputies as a specimen—or because the 
older stock in hand was running short. 

M. Witson may clear himself of this particular charge, 
as he has cleared himself of others; but, however success- 
ful he may be, he will be none the less effectually discredited 
by the general result of the inquiry. Mme. Limovziy 
may be lying (which is far from improbable) when she 
asserts that the letters produced in the case are differently 
worded from those which she received ; but, even if she is, 
it remains true that M. Witson, a high Government 
official, a deputy, and the son-in-law of the PresipEent, was 
on friendly terms with a hungry adventuress. The 
Prefecture of Police and the detective department may not 
have tampered with the letters or have organized a murderous 
assault on M. Porta.is, but they have certainly conducted 
themselves throughout the inquiry with great laxness. Even 
if they have done nothing criminal, they have done their 
work with a neglect of the proper forms which is certain 
to be particularly annoying to Frenchmen—and very 
rightly, too; for, if Government officials did intend to act 
criminally, they would have behaved much as the Prefect of 
Police and the chief of the detective department have done. 
They would omit to seal and stamp the letters they seized, 
they would take care to make no register of them, and 
would destroy as far as they could all means of proving that 
the bundle they handed over to the Court contained all the 
correspondence they had impounded. In the present case 
the police have not only been very lax, but they have 
undoubtedly kept back two letters till they were forced to 
give them up. And these letters, even as they stand, show 
that M. Witson was on confidential terms with Mme. 
Limovuzin. They are part of a considerable bc dy of evidence 
which goes to show that Mme. Limovuzin, though not in 
other respects a truthful person, was not telling lies when she 
assured her dupes that she had influence in Government 
offices and friends in high places. The evidence has been 
strong enough to secure her practical acquittal on a charge 
of obtaining money on false pretences. This, of itself, is 
enough to ruin the politicians accused of dealing with her, 
and to bring deep discredit on the Government they serve. 
Adventurers of her type have never been uncommon in 
France; but neither they nor the public men who are con- 
nected with them receive any quarter when they are dis- 
covered. Itis the uniform practice in France to make a 
Government suffer for the sins of its supporters, and 
M. Griévy must not expect to receive better measure than 
Louis Puirre. His son-in-law has offended against that 
regard for probity in money matters which is one of the 
strongest, and not the least respectable, feelings of French- 
men. He has been detected in a number of undignified 
little intrigues which make the immediate surroundings of 
the Preswent look ignoble. M. Grivy will assuredly pa 
for the misconduct of his daughter’s husband. i 
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throw his son-in-law overboard, and sacrifice his private 
feelings to his duty to the State, showed a very limited 
knowledge of the nature of governments in France. No 
French ruler could possibly last after being besmirched as 
M. Grévy has been. Frenchmen may, and even must, 
tolerate governments which cannot be dignified, but they 
never fail to punish them sooner or later for wanting 
dignity. When the Chamber of Deputies gave its almost 
unanimous consent to the legal proceedings against M. 
Witson it condemned the Presipent, who has supported, 
and still supports, him. It is also well not to ould: the 
female element in the French character. Every now and 
then when that nation’s nerves have been jangled it is 
seized with an hysterical fit. It screams and kicks on the 
floor. It smashes the plates, and throws the pieces out of 
window. At the present moment it is obviously suffering 
from an attack of the nerves, and nothing but fear will keep 
it quiet. Fear is not likely to be inspired by a Presipent 
who is a puppet in the hands of such a small wirepuller as 
M. Witsoy, or by a stopgap Ministry which cannot control 
its police, and is being broken up by resignations. If M. 
Grevy, his family, and his Cabinet go out of the window 
next week, there will be no reason to be surprised. Then 
it will be interesting to see who occupies the room. 


POETRY AT OXFORD. 


HE Muse need not go away; and Mr. Patecrave, like 
the young lady in Tmackeray, may “ sit there and 
“smile in the Poetry chair.” By the vote of a large 
majority in Congregation, the Poetry Chair is to remain 
where it has been so long. Its enemies urged in vain 


that 
*Tis a bandy-legged, high-shouldered, worm-eaten seat, 
° With a creaking old back, and twisted old feet. 


There were but twenty-five enemies to seventy friends, and 
the friends triumphantly declared that 


Since the fair morning when Matthew sat there 
We bless thee and love thee, old Poetry Chair. 


The revolutionary desire to abolish the Chair was prompted, 
as usual, by a wish for the spoils. The Professor of Poetry— 
the title “ by himself amazes ”—gets a poor hundred a year or 
so for his lectures which, when written, are not always 
very clamorously demanded by the high-class magazines. 
These hundred pounds were wanted by reformers, as part of the 
endowment of a Chair of English Literature. True, Oxford 
has already a Chair of the English Language and Literature, 
but, for reasons, the University does not send hundreds of 
men and maids to hang on the lips of the Professor. We 
are somewhat aweary of the fallacies about the Merton Pro- 
fessorship of Literature. The electors preferred the interests 
of language to those of literature, and chose a candidate 
whose qualifications were mainly philological. Mr. Napier 
(who was not a Merton man) may very possibly have a 
wide and minute knowledge of English poetry and prose 
between Cuaucer and Tennyson. But his special studies 
have been in Old English, which is a very interesting sub- 
ject, but which is not exactly so rich in literature as the 
English which is not so old. This is not the Professor's 
fault; he had a perfect right to be a candidate for a 
Chair from which Philology as well as belles lettres was 
to be taught. If the study of Old English is not to 
be endowed at Oxford, where is it to be endowed? Is it 
to be wholly left to the Germans, or the Finns, or the 
Japanese? It is true that Oxford has already a Professor 
of Anglo-Saxon, and the new Chair may seem only to 
“double the part.” But what is done is done, and the 
University should do her best to make both sorts of 
studies, both philology and belles lettres, realities and not 
shams. In truth, if we are to have these special subjects 
cultivated at Oxford us they are in Germany, their students 
must learn to live as their students do in Germany. 
There is not enough money for many largely endowed new 

irs. The new Professors must reverse the dictum of the 
soldier about “ plenty to get and little to do.” They must do 
plenty, and look to get but little, if they are to justify their 
existence. If they are not to hold sinecures, they must 
produce tangible, visible, literary works. At Oxford every 
one seems to find this almost an impossibility. Nothing 
hangs fire like an Oxford man’s magnum opus. We hope to 
see the Merton Professorship justified by its works. 


who wondered why the Presment could not its works than most Professorships at Oxford. Though he 


| be scantily endowed, the Professor of Poetry has commonly 
done something for the stipend. Mr. Ruskin has done a 
great deal, and the Standard informs the world that Mr. 
Ruskin was Professor of Poetry. That is not quite true, 
though it is true that he got the Newdigate at his third 
try, and was Slade Professor of Fine Art. Bat Warton 
did plenty, did more in that eighteenth century of leisure 
than all the advanced youngish “sons of our strenuous 
“age.” Honores mutant mores. Professors forget their 
“ friends,” Dr. Jounson wrote to Warton in 1757. But 
this Professor did not forget his studies, though he was 
indolent enough as a college tutor. He was useful to 
Jounson, and a “researcher” of no little industry in his 
day. “You have shown to all,” says Jonnson, “ who shall 
“ hereafter attempt the study of our ancient authors the 
“ way to success ; by directing them to the perusal of the 
“books those authors had read. The reason why the 
“ authors, which are yet read, of the sixteenth century, are 
“ so little understood is, that they are read alone; and no 
“help is borrowed from those who lived with them or 
“ before them.” Warton was an undeniable glory of the 
old Chair, and so were Mirman and Kepste in the days 
of Latin lectures. Mr. Matraew ARNOLD, in our time, 
published from the Chair his sense, and his paradoxes, 
about Homer and the translation of Homer. These little 
books, now so difficult to procure, are more rich in ideas 
and more valuable as literary stimulants than many 
demure volumes of heavier authors. We cannot always 
find a Kesie, a Warton, or an ARNOLD. But the Poetry 
Chair at least keeps alive in Oxford, and at trifling cost, 
the memory that there is such a thing as literature. The 
Chair brings men who are, or should be if they are not, 
good examples of the literary class into contact with the 
undergraduates, Their lectures ought to be, and might be, 
inspiriting, even if they are desultory, even if they attract 
quite as many women as men into the lecture-room. It is 
not necessary that the lectures should be desultory; but 
little more can be expected perhaps when the Professor is 
non-resident and has many other occupations. Probably he 
will use the Chair for the expression of his favourite literary 
notions, and of the thoughts, more or less happy, which 
flash, more or less brightly, across his mind in his literary 
wanderings. A Professor of originality might make the Chair 
one of the most valuable in the University. Men really do goto 
hear the lecturer, unless he proves insufferably prosy, and do 
discuss his ideas among themselves. It would doubtless be 

an advan if the tenure of the Poetry Chair could be 
shortened. It is held for five years, and then, almost as 

a matter of course, renewed for another five. People are 

usually at least fifty years old before they are elected, 

though Mr. ARNOLD was an exception. At fifty a man 

has not many fine flashes of novelty to expend. The 

bloom is off the rye, and it is precisely this bloom, tbis 

vigour, this freshness which should be valued in an 

informal lecturer, who may roam through all the field 

of letters at his will. By the end of his term he is 

sixty ; and, if he has not become unendurably solemn and 

dismal by sixty, if he has not repeated himself a dozen 

times, why, he must be a very remarkable Professor and 

human being. For these reasons the shortening of the ten 

years’ tenure of the Chair would be a reform neither 

radical nor uncalled for. The Professor has no class, 

nobody is examined in his “course”; he is there to suggest, 

to stimulate, rather than to instruct or edify. Mr. Matraew 

ARNOLD was a young Professor, for a Professor, and he was 

much the best Oxford had in our time. Young Pro- 

fessors, pretty frequently changed, ought to sit in the Poetry 

Chair. But where are they to be found? That, indeed, is 

a difficult question to answer. The majority of the electors 

do not hear of a man’s existence, as a rule, till his period of 

youth and brightness is over, till everybody knows exactly 

what he thinks and what he is able to say. 


Here a truly revolutionary notion occurs to the mind. 
Let the undergraduates choose their own Poetry Professor ! 
At the Scotch Universities they derive much harmless 
amusement, and some say much political instruction, from 
the practice of choosing their own Rectors. How much more 
would they learn at Oxford from studying contemporary critics 
and poets and then electing their own Professors! They would 
immediately begin to take an interest in matters which do 
not “ pay in the schools ”—in style, in versification, in ideas 
about letters. They probably would not prefer very elderly 
men; unluckily, they would be only too likely to make the 


The poor old Chair of Poetry has been more justified by 


affair political. Perhaps that is the most crushing of all 
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the many replies which may be made to this Utopian fancy, 
this dream that comes through the ivory gates. The Chair 
is now likely to last as long as any of our institutions, and, 
in the slow wisdom taught of time the University may 
learn that for a decorative Chair a Professor respectably 
stricken in years is not always the most eligible. As tothe 
question of endowing a new Chair of English Literature, it 
may be as well to have some idea of what the Professor 
will be required to do before turning him out to grass on an 
endowment. 


THE CROWN PRINCE. 


HE result of the consultation of the doctors who have 
attended the Crown Prince of Germany leaves no 

doubt as to the nature of the disease by which he is attacked. 

It must now unfortunately be considered as proved that he 

is suffering from a malady which is barely curable by 

science, and that he has, in all probability, only a few years 

to live. As far as the Prince himself is concerned only one 

comment can be made on this confirmation of the worst 

fears felt—it is no exaggeration to say—throughout Europe. 

There will be very general grief at learning that he who 
was universally expected to carry on the work of his father is 
almost certainly destined to be disqualified from taking any 
share in government. Any talk of the nature of condolence 
or expression of sympathy is exceedingly futile. It is in his 
public character that the Prince concerns all foreigners 
except his kiusmen in the Royal Families of Germany. In 
Germany more personal interest may be honestly felt in his 
misfortune—if only because he has been the comrade or 
commander of so large a part of the army in two great wars. 
There is no reason to suppose that the end of the Prixce’s 
disease could have been averted if other measures had been 
taken earlier. The heir to the Empire of Germany, and the 
son-in-law of the Queen of Encuanp, has naturally received 
all the help that science can give him. Sir Moret, MAcKENZzIE 
has acted along with the most distinguished specialists in 
Germany. ‘The decision finally taken has been the decision 
ofall, and it must be taken for granted that, if nothing more 
is done, it is because nothing more could be done. His 
doctors will doubtless do for the Princr, with a some- 
what greater luxury of appliances, the melancholy service 
which they would equally render to the humblest patient in 
a hospital. They will postpone the inevitable end for a 
short period, and prolong his pain with his life. Cancer is 
a mysterious disease, and has even been known to disappear 
spontaneously, but these instances of relief have been ex- 
ceedingly rare, and the last man in Europe to rely on any 
such fortunate ending is doubtless the Prince himself. His 
refusal to undergo a very risky operation is the decision of 
a brave man who will not have recourse to desperate expe- 
dients in hope of escaping his fate. 

When it is recognized that the Parixce cannot hope to 
rule in any real sense, it is inevitable that there should be 
very general speculation as to the course which will be taken 
to provide for the government of the Empire. The Prince 
is himself, no doubt, too much both of a HonENZzOLLERN 
and a soldier not to know that measures must be taken to 
supply his place when the time comes. He and his 
father must both know that before long a decision will 
have to be taken. They belong to a race and family 
which are not commonly guilty of the weakness of shirk- 
ing duty because it is disagreeable. By their own act, 
or by means of the Ministers who govern in their names, 
they will unquestionably take care that everything is ready. 
The situation is one which is almost without precedent. | It 
would be rash to assert that it would not be possible to 
discover in the history of some European dynasty a case 
in which there has been at once a very aged ruler, with an 
heir inflicted by an incurable disease, and yet likely to 
survive his father, and a son of the heir who must be the 
effectual ruler, but cannot govern legally while his own 
father is alive. But if the case has arisen, it has certainly 
not been in any State at all approaching to the importance 
of Germany. At this moment the members of the ruling 
House and the statesmen of the Empire must be pre- 

ing to deal with the difficulty which must occur on the 
death of the Emrrror. As King of Prussia and head 
of the House of Honenzotiern, the old Emperor could 
certainly regulate the succession in his own hereditary 
kingdom by a family arrangement. The Constitution of the 
Empire, however, is a separate matter from the government 


made for such a case as is actually likely to arise. If it has 
not, the character of the Emperor, the Prince, and Prince 
Bismakckx is sufficient guarantee that the deficiency will be 
supplied. It can hardly be possible for the Crown Prince 
to rule after his father; and it would be a needless addition 
to the hardships of his fate that he should be compelled to 
take the Imperial title merely to pass the effective power 
over to his son, Some means will probably be found by 
which a decent arrangement can be made. The German 
Empire began in triumph, and has gone on as yet with 
good fortune; but it would seem that a time of trial for it 
is not far off. All men will regret that the extreme old 
age of the Emrrror should be saddened by a family mis- 
fortune of this magnitade. 


NON-COMBATANTS IN THE FRONT. 


— comparatively short struggle between the police 
and the mob in Trafalgar Square last Sunday, and the 
complete and ignominious rout of the latter, have been 
described with more or less accuracy and vivacity by many 
besides the professional chroniclers of such events. <Ac- 
counts of the battle have been obligingly furnished to the 
newspaper which represents the cause of the rioters, and 
several of these accounts, foolish and unfair enough, but 
frequently marked nevertheless by a certain subjective good 
faith on the part of their writers, have revealed the exist- 
ence of a class of persons possessed by a truly extraordinary 
idea. We are, at any rate, not aware of the existence of 
any such delusion in the minds of those who assist as spec- 
tators at the actual operations of the battlefield, as is quite 
obviously entertained by the persons to whom we refer. 
The rashest of Special Correspondents is not, to our know- 
ledge, in the habit of strolling between the lines of two hostile 
armies at the moment when they are about to close, nor cer- 
tainly can we imagine him writing an indignant letter to the 
newspaper which has commissioned him, in the event of his 
sacred person becoming the target for the rifle-balls of one 
or other of the combatant hosts, Yet it appears to be the 
innocent belief of the worthy folk in question that they ought 
to be able to adopt a precisely analogous line of conduct ina 
London street row with perfect safety to themselves. One 
gentleman is shocked at the discovery that, if you take a 
“harmless mathematician” and high wrangler into the 
middle of a free fight between the police and a ruflianly 
crowd, you expose his mathematical head to an appreciable 
danger of being broken. Another is scandalized at the 
thought that even the sacred person of an official attached 
to a foreign legation is not assured of respect for its sanctity 
when hard knocks are going. Another complains that the 
chief of a Continental police force cannot view the struggle 
from the side of the mob without danger of a slap on the 
head from one of that force which is engaged in dispersing 
the mob. Itis almost suggested that foreigners who find 
they cannot walk absolutely unscathed amid the rattling of 
bludgeons and truncheons in a confused rough-and-tumble 
street fight will go home with a justly unfavourable im- 
pression of English hospitality. 

Surely it ought not to be necessary to point out to these 
good people the gross absurdity of the assumption on which 
these claims are founded? Surely they need not be told 
that there is not one of the unlucky persons referred to 
who does not owe his entire misfortune either to himself 
or, more strictly perhaps, to the idiotic friend who is 
complaining on his behalf? Every one such person is as 
much out of place on the spot in which they meet with 
their misfortunes as it is possible for a man to be. A 
mathematician may be “ harmless,” but he is not “ neces- 
“sary” in a street fight. Even a foreign diplomatist can- 
not expect to carry his international privileges with him 
into the streets, and weave a little magic circle of extra- 
territoriality round himself in Trafalgar Square. The proper 
place for a foreign police official last Sunday was in the 
centre of the Square among his English colleagues, and 
not at its outskirts amid the raging mob. But the folly 
which exposes persons of this kind to the risks which have re- 
cently occurred would be tolerable enough if it only affected 
themselves. When they had paid for their mistakes, there 
would be an end of the matter. Unfortunately, it does 
not end here for the police, whose difficulties in dealing 
with a riotous crowd are, of course, greatly aggravated by 
the presence of a body of idle spectators in or about the 
‘front ranks of combatants. There are, no doubt, certain 
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incorrigible and unprincipled loafers in all great crowds 
who are only one degree removed from actual rioters, 
and their attendance is always to be at such 
scenes. The police need not be, and are not, particularly 
tender about their heads; nor, to do these people justice, 
do they themselves usually make very much fuss about a 
on the sconce from a truncheon. But it seems 
incredible that respectable people, educated people, oflicial 
people, should not be aware that it is their duty to refrain 
from embarrassing the force of order from the mere in- 
dulgence of an idle curiosity. It is extraordinary that they 
should not have arrived by the light of nature itself at the 
inciple in which an American judge summed up the whole 
eaty of the citizen in presence of such scenes of disorder, 
and have perceived for themselves that they ought “ either 
“ to assist the police or to go home.” 


THE COLLISION AT HEXTHORPE. 


J ie acquittal of the engine-driver and fireman indicted 
at York Assizes for having caused the death of twenty- 
five persons near Doncaster on the 6th of September last 
was a necessary result of the evidence given at the trial. 
The prisoners were not as careful as they should have been ; 
and they seem to have regarded the exhibition of red flags by 
the side of the line as an uninteresting phenomenon in un- 
natural history. But the state of confusion into which the 
traffic had been allowed to get on the day in question was 
so hopelessly confounded that it would have been unfair to 
make scapegoats of the lesser offenders, while the principal 
culprits were allowed to go free. The remarks of the Lorp 
Cuter JusTICE on the management of the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company were strong. 
But they were not half strong enough for the occasion, and 
it would be difficult to find, from the time of Gronrce 
STEPHENSON to the time of Sir Epwarp Watkin, a grosser 
case of trifling with the lives of passengers. There is one 
redeeming featureabout this so-called accident, and only one. It 
was not in the least accidental, and, unless railway directors 
take leave of their senses, it is not likely to happen again. 
Some risk of catastrophes to trains there must always be, 
and the unforeseen snapping of a piece of iron may at any 
moment send, asit has before sent, human beings out of this 
world into the next. But what happened at Hexthorpe was 
simply the result of palpable, shameful negligence, for which 
something more deterrent than a merely pecuniary penalty, 
laid upon the wrong shoulders, ought to be provided. The 
16th of September was the Cup Day at Doncaster, the last 
day of Doncaster races. Frequent local trains were being 
run, and every train was crowded. In these circumstances 
it might have been thought that the Company would have 
taken some unusual precautions for the safety of travellers, 
Some extraordinary measures were, in fact, adopted, and the 
chief of these was to suspend the block telegraph. This 
may be thought incredible. But it is true, and was ad- 
mitted at the trial. “It seems strange,” Lord CoLermpcE 
mildly remarked, “ that the block system should have been 
“ suspended on a day when special caution was required.” 
It does, indeed. Notice that this singular mode of preserv- 


train, full of excursionists, was standing at the Hexthorpo 
platform, where tickets were collected for Doncaster. Be- 
tween the Hexthorpe signal-box and the Hexthorpe plat- 
form “special signalmen” were stationed, who were sup- 
posed to compensate for the absence of the block system. 
Before he dashed into the Midland train Taytor, 
the driver of the Manchester and Sheffield train, must have 
passed two of these signalmen, who waved red flags. Neither 
he nor his fireman took any notice of them, and that was 
the essence of the case for the prosecution. Culpable negli- 
gence which results in loss of life is, of course, manslaughter ; 
and certainly an engine-driver who takes no account of red 
flags is a very dangerous person. It was sworn in evidence 
that a red flag supersedes all other signals, and on this occa- 
sion the warning was double. Taytor, who unfortunately 
could not be examined and cross-examined at the trial, made 
@ previous statement, which was used against him, in which 
he said that he saw no flags, and did not know the block 
system had been suspended. He therefore went steadily 
on at the rate of from twenty to thirty miles an hour, 
until he saw the Midland train two hundred and fifty 
yards from him, when he put on his simple vacuum brake. 
But it was too late for this obsolete contrivance to be of 
any avail, Davies, the fireman, on the other hand, saw the 
flags, but said nothing to Taytor, apparently not knowing 
what to make of them. The main fact in the prisoners’ 
favour, besides the suspension of the block system, was cer- 
tainly not in favour of the Company. When the train 
approached the signal-box, the man in charge of the box 
lowered the starting-signal. The District Superintendent 
explained that at any other time this would have meant 
that the line was clear to the next box. But during the 
abeyance of the block, of which TayLor was not aware, 
and had never been specifically informed, it only sig- 
nified that he might proceed until he saw a red flag, 
when he must stop, or a green flag, when he must 
slacken his pace. When Wuetwam, the signalman, was 
under cross-examination he said :—‘‘ Lowering the start- 
“ing signal was an indication that the train might pass 
“that point, and yet the arrangements for the day were 
“such that at that same point there was a man with a red 
“ flag, signifying that the train was to be brought to a 
“ standstill there.” This witness stated at the preliminary 
inquiry that, though he saw danger ahead, he let the train 
| go on, “and that was how they had worked the trains all 
|“ day.” There was no cord of communication on the 
| Manchester and Sheffield train. We understand that the 
Company have admitted their liability, and that therefore 
the facts will not be further investigated in a court of law. 
But the matter ought not to rest where it is. Such a 
scandalous exposure of misconduct on the part of a public 
or semi-public body demands the attention of Parliament, 
from which all railway Companies derive their powers, 


SPECIAL CONSTABLES AND MR. SAUNDERS, 
W* agree with those who believe that there is no 


immediate danger of the renewal of last Sunday's 
disturbance in anything like so formidable a shape as 


ing life which had been selected by the Company was printed | before. The party of disorder have been thoroughly cowed, 


in books, and copies of these books were handed to the | as it was quite certain they would be when they discovered, 


prisoners. These books also directed that trains should to their surprise, that authority in this country cannot 
“ proceed cautiously ” over that part of the line where the | be for ever plucked by the beard without striking back. 


collision occurred ; but unfortunately the driver of the mid- 
day train did not think proper to read his book. If the 
safety of the public on the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway is to depend upon the question whether 
all the drivers read all the books presented to them, people 
who consider life worth living will be disposed to avoid 
that particular method of communication. Another reason 
why they should adopt this prudential course has, it was 
stated at York, been subsequently removed. But, on the 
16th of September, 1887, the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Company were still using Smrrn’s simple 
vacuum brakes, which were shown to be unsafe after the 
Penistone “accident” on the same line on the 16th of 
July, 1884, and which had shortly before that date been 
authoritatively condemned. This brake has at last been 
abandoned by the Company, which, it may be added, 
shortened the interval between two trains during the 
Doncaster week from five minutes to three. 

At noon on the 16th of September, as many people must 


After a short interval of ludicrous bewilderment, the 
Radical agitators have, by an edifying majority, voted in 
favour of whole skin, and we should not wonder if the 
meeting in Hyde Park to-morrow, supposing that it as- 
sembles in any numbers, will prove to be of an un- 
usually meek and manageable description. Nevertheless, 
we are quite of opinion that the Government have done 
well in making the call for special constables. The re- 
sponse which it has elicited is of a value quite dispro- 
portionate to the momentary needs of the occasion. It 
is of much importance to show the mere handful of blatant 
stump-orators and political busybodies how ridiculously in- 
significant their numbers really are. The noise which 
they make is, indeed, so creditable to their numerical 
strength that we are not surprised if it should occasionally 
mislead themselves. Certainly the habitual silence of the 
other side is apt to foster the delusion that, if the forces 
of order are more numerous than those of disorder, the 
former are so indifferent as to represent little more than an 


recollect—some for the saddest of all reasons—a Midland 


equal effective strength with the latter. Gross as it is, we 
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believe this last hallucination to be by no means uncommon 
in the Radical mind, and we are glad therefore that the 
scene of the last two days in the London police-courts 
should so effectually have dissipated it. Men now know, 
or ought to know, that the allies of authority among the 
citizens of London not only outnumber its enemies a 
thousandfold, but that they may be counted on to show ten 
times more zeal and tenacity in defending their cause than 
their adversaries seem prepared to show in the attack 
upon it. 

As to the question, or pretended question, of law which 
has been raised with respect to the right of meeting in the 
Square, there are ways and means of procuring a judicial 
determination of it which may be easily adopted; and the 
failure of one self-appointed vindicator of popular rights 
means nothing more than the welcome discomfiture of one 
bumptious notoriety-hunter. The question may, no doubt, 
be raised and decided hereafter in the law courts; but 
Mr. Saunpers will not be “in it,” which, we fancy, will 
be a disappointment to Mr. Saunpers so grave as almost 
to extinguish his public-spirited satisfaction at the ques- 
tion having been disposed of. Yet, disappointing as this 
may be to Mr. Saunpers, we do not see how it was to be 
avoided. It was impossible for Sir James Incuam to con- 
vict him, as he very justly said, on the charge on which 
he had been brought up; and there was really no reason 
why he should have accommodated the defendant with a 
kind of fictitious conviction to assist him in the attainment 
of certain private ends of his own. The dismay of Mr. 
Saunpers and his counsel when they saw the object for 
which they were striving slipping from their grasp was 
almost painful to witness ; and their urgent entreaties to the 
magistrate to convict Mr. SaunpERs— only to convict him, 
so that the name of WittiamM SaunDERS might go down 
to posterity in company with that of Jonny Hamppen— 
might have melted a heart of stone. But Sir James Incuam 
was blandly inexorable. No offence had been proved against 
Mr. Saunpvers, and he must be discharged. Nor could he 
have costs against the police. Discharged he accordingly 
was; nor did he get his costs against the police. And then 
it was that Mr. Saunpers, who had entered the Bow Street 
Police Court that morning a prisoner indeed, but with the 
proud consciousness of being the observed of all observers, 
left it a few hours later free but obscure. A more tragic 
dispersion of a brief dream of immortality has never per- 
haps been witnessed. It is true that Mr. Saunpers has 
received from Mr. Poianp the almost mocking consolation 
that he can, if he pleases, “ raise the question ” by bringing 
= action for assault against the police officer who arrested 

im. 

But—an action in a civil Court! A prosaic claim for 
damages before an unsympathetic jury! Is this really the 
only course open to one who had hoped to stand in the 
dock as the champion of civil rights—a figure visible to all 
future ages? This thought is too distressing for us to 
dwell upon. We must dismiss it with merely the expres- 
sion of our profound satisfaction that at least one specimen 
of the most offensive type of modern politician has failed 
ludicrously in an attempt at self-advertisement. 


— 


POACHERS, 


T would be highly immoral to surround the practice of poaching 
with a halo of romance, to speak of its votaries as ro man of 
Robin Hood, or to pretend that a poacher may be a better sports- 
man, in his own way, than the bloated aristocrat whose hares and 
pheasants he steals. At the same time, it is impossible to deny 
that, except when carried out on a large scale, poaching is badly 
paid work, considering the risks which it entails. To those who 
can afford to kill game with the best of guns, and without having 
their nerves disturbed by the constant d of being seized by 
the collar, all the methods of taking game employed by poachers 
may seem unworthy of the name of sport; but a trapper might 
regard them from a very different point of view. In many coun- 
tries trapping is a form of sport, if not a very exalted one; and an 
unconventionalized sportsman (an Aryan forefather, for instance) 
would probably have considered it as legitimate to stalk a cock- 
pheasant as a stag with twelve points. Unpleasant as it may be 
to make the admission, there can be no doubt that many poachers 
aA skill worthy - a better object. 
ile some people say that poaching is the r man’s 
and others maintain that it ie a i theft for the ‘sake 
gain, there are casuists who follow a via media, and kelieve 
the motive power of poaching to be “ cussedness”—not “ pure 
cussedness,” but a love of doing wrong for its own sake, com- 
bined with a hope of gains, Poachers are not often 


remarkable for their moral rectitude in ordinary life, and the 

fact of poaching being illegal unquestionably gives it an additional 
attraction in their eyes. That something else besides sport and 
profit induces people to poach is proved by the fact that many 
owners of shootings take an unholy pleasure in amateur-poaching, 
They would rather kill one bird on the boundary of a neighbour's 
shooting, especially if they know that it has come from his ground, 
than two or three birds in the middle of their own shootings. To 
draw over their neighbour's partridges by surreptitious unfair 
methods of feeding affords them unfeigned delight. The increase 
in their sport (in the true sense of the word) that can be obtained 
by proceedings of this sort can be very little, and the material 
profit scarcely worth speaking of, while the risks of offending 
neighbours and getting “a bad name in the county ” are enormous. 
Can it be a love of sport that leads the holder of a deer-forest 
to have a sunk-fence dug across a favourite deer-pass between 
his neighbour’s forest and his own, in such a manner that the deer 
can come over to his ground, but cannot go back again? Isita 
mere desire for mercenary profit that prompts an owner of coverts 
to buy pheasants’ which he knows are not unlikely to be his 
neighbour’s? No. Proceedings of this kind, like all forms of 
poaching, owe their origin neither to greed nor to a fondness for 
sport, but to something best described by one little word—sin ! 

The amateur poacher is seldom a very charming character. He 
is either a purse-proud snob, who likes to read in the papers that 
he and his party (including two or three lords, and if possible a 
prince) have killed more grouse, stags, partridges, or pheasants in 
a given time than any one else within three counties, at the very 
least; or else he is a little sneaking squireen, with a thieving 
spirit which would have rendered him a regular gaol-bird in a 
different walk of life. Can it be a matter for surprise, therefore, 
if the professional poacher is a bit of a blackguard? A less 
romantic character than a common poacher it would be difficult 
to imagine. He is often to be seen standing at street corners in 
villages and small country towns, his hands in his pockets and his 
hat or cap drawn over his eyes; he wears a slack, roomy coat, 
with pockets, which look as if they had been often over- 
filled, he is generally smoking and always spitting. If Fr 
go to his cottage on any charitable errand, you will rarely 
him at home, although a glimpse may occasionally be caught of 
a pair of trousers going up his staircase, or of a male figure re- 
treating behind some bushes in the back garden of his house, 
Dirt and untidiness are the characteristics of his establishment ; 
but even the most benevolent visitors receive but a cold welcome. 

Just as a liar may be something else besides a liar, so a poacher 
may be, and usually is, something else besides a poacher. Very 
commonly he calls himself a farm-labourer. Short and inter- 
mittent “ jobs” are what he likes best, and he often changes his 
master. He will engage himself to a farmer in order to gain the 
right of going upon certain land, and then, after a careful survey, 
he will set gins where he thinks proper. To be ordered to work in 
a field next to a covert is what he likes best, and when his master’s 
back is turned he notices the hare’s runs in the fence that divides 
the field from the wood. Atnight he returns to the scene of his 
observations and sets a loose purse-net over each run. He then 
goes into the covert and walks through the side of it next to 
the fence, when the chances are that at least a hare or two will 
become entangled in his nets. The “innocent labourer” type of 
— sometimes carries a ferret and a rabbit-net in his dinner 

ket, and seats himself on a hedge bank honeycombed with 
burrows to take his midday meal, with a result which may be 
easily imagined. 

Cattle-drovers and butchers’ men often do a great deal of poach- 
ing. They are fond of keeping greyhounds, and they train one 
dog to range while the other sneaks about in readiness to run into 
avy hare or rabbit that may be turned to him. Sometimes they 
carry their greyhounds in a light spring-cart, and when they see 
hares feeding in a field by the roadside they stop and send their 
dogs over the fence. These greyhounds are taught to hunt by 
scent as well as sight. A still more favourite dog among 

hers of this sort is a lurcher, although many fear to keep one 
ause his very existence is enough to stamp his owner as a 
man of more than doubtful character. Properly speaking a lurcher 
is the result of a cross between a greyhound and a colley; but he 
is not always a first cross, and he frequently inherits a strain of 
some other breed. He is a desperate and a deadly enemy to 
hares and rabbits, and he generally unites an excellent nose and 
great speed with surprising sagacity and cunning. Of all things it 
is most important in a poacher’s dog that he should never give 
tongue. e can remember the time when lurchers’ tails used to 
be cut to give their owners an excuse for pretending that they 
were sheepdogs. In these days, however, sheepdogs are usually 
allowed to keep their tails, so there is no object in docking 6 
lurcher. Colliers are much given to poaching in some districts. 
Their favourite dog is produced by crossing a very small greyhound 
with a bull-terrier or spaniel. Sunday is their great day for poach- 
ing. During the hours of divine service they go for walks in little 
parties of three or four, along public footpaths, and allow their 
dogs to range in the fields and to draw the hedgerows. As every 
magistrate has good reason for knowing, a large number of petty 
poaching cases depend upon the question whether the culprit 
was or was not upon what he calls the “ futt-path ” at the time 
the offence was committed. A ratcatcher and a molecatcher 
have many opportunities of poaching, and owners of shovti 
and gamekeepers would do well to keep a sharp eye upon 
persons following those callings. Perhaps the worst Of all kinds 
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of poachers are poaching gamekeepers. A keeper who even hints 
at avything like sharp practice with regard to a neighbour's 
boundaries is never to be trusted about his own master’s inte- 
rests. We remember a keeper who was employed on an outlyin 

shooting some miles from home. The man had always om 
show of birds, and sent a regular supply for the table; but it 
turned out that he was one of the greatest poachers in the county, 
and that he had killed and sold the neighbour's game, if not 


"his master’s, in considerable quantities. 


We began by saying that poaching was not a very lucrative 
uit, except when carried out on a large scale. In the latter case, 
omy it often pays very well. Generally speaking, pheasant- 
shooti hers, who go out in gangs, come from towns, 
It is unfortunate that shooting-poachers should necessarily be 
armed, and that in firing a charge of shot at a keeper, they 
should know that there is always a fair chance of their knock- 
ing him down without incurring the unpleasant responsibilities 
of murder. Town poachers are almost always in league with 
country poachers, from whom they obtain the information neces- 
sary for their operations. It is a common thing for a gang of 
hers from a town, on a night of a grand attempt, to send a 
poacher to fire a gun in a distant cover, so as to induce the 
keepers and watchers to go far away from the real scene of the attack. 
A stormy night is usually chosen, and, having entered a wood, 
each of the poachers selects a roosting pheasant, and takes aim. 
At a given signal all fire at once, so that the sound may appear at a 
distance to be that of only one gun, and, as very light charges are 
used, they sometimes succeed in repeating the operation several 
times without raising an alarm. We may observe here that 
the comparatively noiseless wood-powder will be invaluable to 
poachers. As the signal is never given until every poacher is 
pretty sure of his pheasant, there may be # considerable slaughter 
when the gang is a large one. Nothing frightens night-poachers 
more than an alarm-gun, if well set and in a good position. 

There are pheasant-shooting-poachers, again, who drive in light 
carts, and make themselves up as much like cattle-jobbers or 
farmers going toa fair as possible. Their favourite time is the 
early morning, soon after sunrise, and they shoot pheasants that 
have just come out to feed. Poachers of this sort often do a good 
deal of partridge-shooting also. The most common method of 
partridge-poaching, however, is to use a long drag-net over grassy 
meadows, and especially over aftermaths. These nets are from 
twenty-five to thirty-five feet long, and about five feet wide. A 
strong cord runs along the top, and the bottom is leaded. A man 
ateach end drags the net, and one or two men follow it, totake out 
the partridges that get caught in it, and to set it free when it 
catches in brambles. Careful “bushing” is the best antidote to 
drag-netting. A much lighter net, sometimes made of silk, three 
or four times the length of a partridge-net, and about four feet 
wide, is used for rabbits. It has stakes in it at intervals, and the 

hers set it up in front of a woodside before a number of 
na on a fine warm evening, when rabbits will often go some 
distance to feed. The poachers then beat the fields opposite, 
cand the rabbits run into the net on their way to their burrows. 
Several hundred rabbits have been taken ina single evening by 
this method. Net-poaching on a small scale is often practised by 
hanging a net at the bottom of a gate. The poacher stands near 
‘it in a place of shelter, while his dog or an accomplice beats the 
field for hares. Poachers in a small retail way of business also do 
considerable execution in the north, by creeping up to the dykes 
‘surrounding corn or stubble fields, taking their guns from their 
pockets, putting them gently together, and firing into the middle 
of a pack of grouse that has come down from a moor to feed. 

Of fish-poaching there are almost endless varieties, from trout- 
tickling to salmon-spearing. It would be impossible to enter into 
“these in an article of this length; but we may observe that in 
poaching for fish amateurs have greatly distinguished themselves. 


UNDER A BROKEN HEAD. 


C. is asserted, we are credibly informed by some persons not of 
the Page Hopps and Holyoake type, that some other persons 
‘who took in the riot of last Sunday did so in faith, 
believing themselves to be defending the privileges of an English- 
man, and occupying generally the same position as the tailor 
Crosthwaite in Alton Locke, but with a good deal less bitterness 
~and a good deal more knowledge, Let us suppose this to be the 
fact ; let us suppose further that one of these half-innocent rioters 
got (very deservedly) his head broken, not so severely as Mr. 
anninghame Graham with ingratitude, but perhaps with more 
‘sense than he usually displays, thinks that his own skull ought to 
‘have been fractured, but still severely. Let him have passed the first 
day in the natural desire to retaliate ; then let the vis medicatrix 
of nature and fact have visited his skin and his mind at once in 
the beneficent fashion in which it generally does visit all but ve 
incorrigible folk when excitement is over, resentment quenched, 
and the comfortable conviction that what seemed not long ago a 
Ler hero is actually a great fool creeps over the conscience. 
the time be Thursday last, and the announcement that the 
Metropolitan Radical Federation (or whatever the group of kaaves 
and fools calls itself) has caved in have been published. The 
thoughts of the resipiscent rioter are not very difficult to dis- 
cover; they would run something like this—neither let any one | 


object that we have made them too literary, for the kind of man 


is often not ill-read :— 

“So we have made complete fools of ourselves, We have given 
the Government a complete victory; we have taught our friends 
the roughs that the police are too strong for them; we have 
brought down on ourselves the calling out of special constables; we 
have had some of our numskulls (including this one) exceedingly 
well cracked. We have found out that not a single member of 
Parliament, except one harum-scarum featherhead, dared join us. 
We never proposed a resolution. We never carried a banner into 
the forbidden ground. And now we have thrown up the game 
and are not going, even ‘ without arms of any kind,’ as Mfrs, Besant 
says (she really should have given a list of the implements that can 
and cannot be described as arms), to Trafalgar __~~ but only to 
Hyde Park, where we might have gone last week and speechified 
= as much as we liked without the slightest fear of our crowns 

ing any more cracked than nature had cracked them.” 

“Ah! but the sacred right of public meeting? Somehow the 
sacred right of public meeting looks alittle different now. Where 
did I find it, that sacred right of public meeting ? Wasit in Magna 
Charta, or in the Bill of Rights, or in the Six Points, or where ? 
To tell the truth I do not know; my head is a little confused still : 
it is not as thick as Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s, After all, how 
can you have a sacred right of public meeting in a particular 
place? Suppose the other fellows want to exercise their sacred 
right at the same time and in the same place? What is to be 
done then? Suppose you simply make yourself a nuisance with 
your sacred right? Also suppose we Aad met and had delivered 
our souls about the martyr O’Brien, whose head I am sure is 
not aching as much as mine is. Should we have done any 

? Should we have said anything sensible? Would it have 
nefited our bodies, or our souls, or our spirits, to have heard 
the Reverend Stewart Headlam (who, by the way, does not seem 
to have been in his place of people’s chaplain on Sunday; perhaps 
he had another engagement,‘ which many ‘as ‘ad them,’ as I seem 
to remember reading somewhere) discourse on the wickedness of 
Lord Salisbury ? In my present state of mind I am inclined to 
doubt it. Would Cunninghame Graham have been good to listen 
to? Do I feel myself, on the whole, disposed to recognize a 
ee in Mr. Barns? Is ‘the man George’ very like a 
essiah? Why did [I go to hear these fellows? Some people, 
well-wishers of mine, say it is because I was told not to go. 
Perhaps it was, Is that, on the whole, a reasonable kind of 
motive? When my small boy acts on that principle I whop him. 
Can I, on the whole, int-lligently object to Sir Charles Warren 
for whopping me when I imitate my small boy?” 

“Yes; but ‘the police acted with unnecessary brutality,’ and, 
indeed, I see that some of our friends speak of ‘ wholesale but- 
chery of men, women, and children’ (I'm sure I don't know 
where the butchers put the bodies), and that charmante Gabrielle, 
Mrs. Cunninghame Graham, talks about ‘staying to be murdered.’ 
Did they murder us? Well, I think, hardly ever. We charged 
them, and we poked their horses with sticks, and we threw bottles 
at them, and we inserted sharp instruments into them, and we 
tripped them and their steeds up where we could, and we re- 
quested each other to ‘Remember Mitchelstown,’ where the 
gallant Irishmen made footballs of them, and kicked them about 
the heads (see Nationalist accounts of that victory) when they 
were down. In return they pushed us back, and when we 
wouldn’t be pushed back, they punched us and hustled us, and 
sometimes bludgeoned us ineftectively, as Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham complains, though I don’t think so, Was this brutality? If 
I punch a man, and throw bottles at him, and put sticks hetween 
his horse's legs so that he may be thrown on a granite pavement, 
and so forth, may he hit me back, especially when he happens to 
be in the execution of his duty, and I happen to be very much 
out of the execution of mine? Upon my word, I don't quite see 
why he may not. But is he to use strong language about me ? 
That is a point which is hard to decide ; ‘it’s when he’s tried 
above’ that they settle that. And; afterall, what did he call me? 
He called me a‘ D—d fool.’ I wonder how many times I have 
applied exactly the same description to my precious self since 
Sunday afternoon ?” 

(Here there is an interval, and his sympathizing wife, who, how- 
ever, is rightly of his own opinion and the policeman’s, brings him in 
evening papers. One generally recommends that he shall get up and 
go and be shot somewhere for a testimony unto them; he reads 
it and continues.) “No, I think not. You go and do that if 
you want to. But what's this? ‘Gladstone's letter is the most 
cowardly thing possible ... the conduct of the members for 
Northampton is simply despicable.’ Ah! that’s another point for 
consideration. I don’t know about cowardly and despicable, but 
we are a little sold there too, aren't we? We were told not long 
ago that resistance to the police might be, and in some cases cer- 
tainly was, a sacred duty, and now Gladstone says that it is ‘ the 
duty of every citizen to refrain from all resistance’ (God bless my 
soul! what was the fellow’s name in the seventeenth century— 
Mannering? Mainwaring ?), and talks about the ‘ maintenance 
of order’ and about the ‘ admirable police,’ and so forth. And 
Bradlaugh * appeals to us to leave the right of meeting for 
decision to the law courts’'—a little late, perhaps. And Labouchere 
spouts about ‘turtle-gorgers’ and ‘ rocks of liberty ’ loud enough, 
but ‘feels considerable hesitation in endorsing the recommendation 
that we should try our chances with the police.’ ‘ Endorsing,” 


quotha! I wish his back were as sore as mine! And Broadhurst 
‘would not undertake the responsibility’ either. And Conybeare 
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has engagements with his constituents. What is it Shakspeare 
says (but they say he was an aristocrat) ? 
A goodly medicine for my aching bones. 


Well, Gladstone and Labouchere and Broadhurst and Bradlaugh 
and all the rest of them are rather soothing just now. I 
wonder why they could not say all this before? I wonder 
whether they would have said it if wa had won? I wonder— 
bat wonder is not good for a broken head. What did that 
oo aristocrat, that Frenchman I was reading the other day, 
sa 
f J’ai tué mon ami, j’ai mérité le feu, 
J’ai taché mon pourpoint, et l’on me congédie. 
C’est la moralité de cette comédie. 


We're not quite so bad as that; but we're not much better. | 
’Pon my word, if it wasn’t that my head would look a little 
suspicious, I'd go and be sworn in as a special constable! ” 

And if there be any such persons as were referred to in the | 
first paragraph of this article, and if they should argue in this | 
way, who is there who shall find fault with them? We are told | 
on one hand that it is “ignoble and mendacious,” and “ Tory 
eflrontery,” not to be effusively grateful to Mr. Gladstone for his | 
now famous letter, The remarks about “ cowardice,” about the | 
“ Nottingham high-falutin’,” and so forth, quoted above, are not | 
exactly from a Tory source. Mrs. Cunninghame Graham, who 
complains bitterly of her husband's Radical friends for not taking 
their share of what was going in the shape of knocks, does not | 
seem to be a Tory. The “ number of speakers ” who “ announced 
themselves disappointed and disgusted at the cowardice” shown | 
in not holding next Sunday's meeting were scarcely Tories, It 
seems to be forgotten that when Mr. Gladstone was appealed to | 
about the Kast End torchlight meeting he gave advice which 
was carefully and curiously limited, and might easily be twisted 
by ignorant and hot-headed men into a hint that there were 
occasions on which it would be a capital thing to challenge the 
police. When one considers all these things, the open instigations 
to lawlessness in general which Gladstonian leaders, from the 
highest to the lowest, have given: their singular slowness in dis- 
suading from that lawlessness; in particular, their abstinence | 
from any attempt (though some of them are said to have been 
actually present) either to share or to prevent Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham’s folly ; and the singular unanimity with which, as soan 
as they see that “it is not good enough,” they come forward and 
preach moderation—can any one wonder that their dupes and | 
catspaws should feel themselves betrayed? The thing is, of course, | 
nothing new; it is all in the day's, or at least the year’s, work of 
demazogues of a certain type. But, let us repeat, if there are any | 
of the honest, manly, deluded type of Englishmen among the 
fellows who have been trying to make London uninhabitable for 
weeks, and who got what they deserved (only not enough of it) | 
last Sunday, some of them, at any rate, must be thinking very 
much the thoughts which passed through and under the cracked 
crown of our meditative and literary Revolutionist. 


LE PARADOXE DU JOURNALISTE., 


HE latest outcome of what is known as the “ interview 
system ” is a pamphlet of Questions on the Art of Acting 
which has been addressed to numerous actors and actresses by a 
well-known and accomplished dramatic critic and man of letters. 
It is quite possible that—well knowing the peculiar temperament — 
attributed to those connected with the stage—the author framed | 
his interrogations in the somewhat pompous and inquisitorial form 
in which they appear, with his tongue in his cheek and with the 
idea of what is called “drawing” his correspondents—that is to | 
say, of inducing them to exhibit their proverbial egotism in a_ 
ludicrous manner, But we are inclined to question the fairness’ 
of organizing an unprovoked attack of this nature upon an in- 
offensive class who are provided neither with the shield nor the | 
lance of their aggressor. Were it not that the actor's craft has 
sunk into a somewhat undignified position—owing mainly to the | 
action of misguided well-wishers—it is not probable that its prac-_ 
titioners would be from a stranger exposed to an intimate cross- | 
examination so lacking in pertinence as that which we are now | 
considering. The circular is an epitome of all the questions which 
are ordinarily asked, by inquisitive people, of any actor, if he 
chances to be so unwise as to go to an evening party. The 
author endeavours to justify his curiosity in a tly-leaf headed 
“ Foreword.” In this he states, very frankly, that the editor of 
Longman’s Magazine has commissioned him to write an article on 
the question raised by some correspondence between M, Coquelin 
and Mr. Henry Irving, and he “ contidently appeals to the courtesy 
of his readers” to supply him with “ copy.” 

In order to give some idea of the nature of the pamphlet which 
we have before us, it may be as well to have recourse to quotation. 
Question I. runs thus:—“In moving situations, do tears come to 
your eyes? Dothey come unbidden? Can you call them up, 
and repress them at will? In delivering pathetic speeches, does your 
voice break of its own accord? Ordo you deliberately simulate 
a broken voice?” and so forth—there is about as much again in | 
the same strain, finishing up, as many of the questions do, with a 
slily satirical query as to “ What would be the etiect of the effort 
in either case upon the audience ?” In Question ILI. the auther asks 


“audience?” We expec 
_ will probably forward the answers to Question V. to the editor of 


| a stage kiss instead of a real one.” 


| that you Lave written or read before ? 


“In scenes of laughter . . . do you feel genuine amusement? | 
Or is your merriment entirely assumed?” And he finishes up— 


chuckling in his sleeve, no doubt—with his favourite thrust, 


“ And in either of these cases, what has been the effect upon the 
t that “the editor of Lonyman’s Magazine” 


the Lancet. In it the interrogator discusses in detail a disagree- 
able subiect—namely, the action of the skin during the perform- 
ance of a part upon the stage. We are informed that the minds 
of a number of chorus ladies engaged for the forthcoming panto- 
mimes are much exercised by Question IX., but they are deter- 
mined, at any sacrifice of time and nerve-tissue, to answer it 
conscientiously. It runs thus:—“ Oan you give any examples of 


| the two or more strata of consciousness or lines of thought which 


must co-exist in your mind while acting? Or, in other words, 
can you describe and illustrate how one part of your mind is 
intent on the character, while another part is watching the 
audience, and a third (perhaps) given up to some pleasant or 
unpleasant recollection or anticipation in your private lie?” We 
should be glad of a little elucidation from some quarter qualified 
to throw light upon a weird and suggestive detail in Question 
XVI.:—“ Do you ever find yourself disturbed and troubled by 
the small conventions of the stage? In other words, Is the thread 
of your emotion broken by the necessity for ‘ asides’ or for giving 
The mind reels at the dis- 
tinction hinted at by our rollicking querist. He goes on—in a 
more bantering spirit, though there is a dash of patronage in the 
interrogation—to ask, “ Is your hilarity at a stage banquet more 
convincing to the audience” (his old taunt!) “when the 
champagne is real than when you are quaffing toast and water?” 
We are absolutely certain that the author of this entertaining 
little circular would never have dreamed of sending it forth had 
it for one moment occurred to him that it could possibly give any 
offence to a single recipient. And, at the same time, we are con- 
vinced that he will cast a good-naturedly forbearing eye over the 
following little catechism which a member of the dramatic pro- 


| fession is now forwarding to the leading journalists of the day. 


I. 
Ilave you ever a consciousness that you are writing something 
Are there any special 
phrases or sentences which you have used so persistently that 
they have become, in a way, your special property, and are 
respected as such by your brother-journalists ? 


II. 

Do you find that you write with greater fluency and effect on 
subjects of which you have a special and intimate knowledge, or 
on subjects—if any—of which you have little or none ? 

III. 

Is your style of writing in any measure affected by the par- 
ticular system of remuneration adopted by youreditor? In other 
words, Are you inclined to be more verbose when you are paid by 
the line or column than when you are paid for an article inde- 
pendently of its length ? 

IV. 

An anecdote is told of a critic who wrote a notice, which 
appeared in next morning’s paper, of a play which, owing to acci- 
dent, hid not been performed. Does any analogous case occur to 
you? Iisve you ever written a review of a novel you have not 
read through, or of a play you have not sat out? And, if so, 
how did the circumstance atlect your criticism ? 


v. 

Can you give any examples of the two, or more, strata of con- 
sciousuess or lines of thought which must co-exist in your mind 
while writing a “notice” of a play or of an actor's performance ? 
Oz, in other words, can you describe and illustrate how one part 


| of your mind is intent on the badness of the writing or acting, 


while another part is considering the charming social qualities of 
the writer or actor? Or, in either case, the reverse? And what 
was the ellect upon your article? 
VI. 
Do you find your writings affected more by books you have 


| read or by books you have not read ? 


VII. 
Were you born North of the Tweed? And, if so, do you con- 
sider that the circumstance hus affected your sense of humour ? 


THE ILLNESS OF THE CROWN PRINCE. 


(Pas uncertainty which at one time attended the nature of the 
illness of the Crown Prince of Germany has at length come 
to an end, at least formally. A council of physicians and surgeons 
has met at Berlin under the presidency of Count Stolberg- 
Wernigerode, chief of the Imperial household, and has drawn u 

a protocol for the State Archives, in which the fateful diagnosis 
of “cancer of the larynx” is understood to have been recorded. 
After this, it may be asked, What is there more to be said on the 
question of diagnosis and forecast ? There ure few physicians who 
cannot recall instances of patients still living who had been 


| 
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doomed to die, just as they can all recall cases which had un- 
accountably “ slip through their fingers.” An authoritative 
decision of a conclave of doctors must be taken for what it is 


worth. From the language commonly held during the past week | 


take a courageous and hopeful view of If. malady; and, even with 
the formally recorded diagnosis of cancer against him, it is by 
no means clear that he will not have the more deliberate and 
reasoned judgment of the profession on his site, 


one might suppose that the examining physician had merely to | 


throw a strong light upon his august patient’s throat, and he would 
forthwith see in the magic mirror which he has placed at the 
back of the mouth a reflection of cancer as certain and unmis- 


takable as if the letters of the word had themselves been written , 


there. Nothing could be more unlike the concrete realities of the 
case. The specialists, it is true, had to form an opinion and had 
to state it as a basis of future action; their diagnosis was cancer ; 
and that diagnosis, such as it is, has been recorded with severe 
formality in a State protocol. It looks like the apotheosis of 
‘ialism. But, on the other hand, here is Sir Morell 
Tiodiunste still desiring, and, it is said, intending, to extract 
a small portion of the growth in order to submit it, as on a 
former occasion, to Professor Virchow’s microscope. ‘The phy- 
sician in charge of the case thinks it is cancer; but he is not 
uite sure. He isa specialist, but he is not specialist enough to 
orm an — on the pathology of the disease which he is 
treating. This is, of course, a highly inconvenient, not to say 
dangerous, development of specialism. It is altogether unfair to 
Professor Virchow that he has been called upon once already, 
and may be called upon again, to revise the diagnosis of a col- 
league, and even to assume responsibility for the diagnosis, on the 
ground of anexamination of a shred of tissue with the micro- 
scope. No one knows better than Professor Virchow, or has 
more consistently taught, that a diagnosis is a synthetic judgment 
upon the whole case. Unfortunately, the mind of the specialist 
has little liking for synthetic judgments, and often lacks the re- 
flective and reasoning faculty that goes to the making of them. 
And that is true of German specialists no less than of English. 
We owe, however, to Sir Morell Mackenzie a plain narrative of 
the course of events in the case of the Crown Prince, which was 
published in the British Medical Journal yesterday. In the 
month of May last he removed a small circumscribed patch of 
thickened mucous membrane from the left vocal cord, the existence 
of which was known to the Berlin surgeons, and was thought by them 


to justify the radical proposal to remove half the organ. He | 


afterwards touched the spot with an electro-cautery. In the 
months following, various inflammatory and catarrhal processes 
arose and disappeared ; still more significantly, other small 


thickenings of the mucous membrane—like that which had been | 
excised—arose and disappeared, if we may rely upon the accuracy | 


of the examinations made earlier and later. The inflammatory 
action was sometimes diffused, or symmetrical on the two sides. 
More recently there has been an implication of the underlying 


cartilage (perichondritis), and only the other day a small abscess | 


burst. These inflammatory signs, their coming and going, and 
their rising now and then to acute intensity and to suppuration, 
will hardly suggest a cancerous process to those who have studied 
the differences between that kind of growth and other less 
malignant kinds of cellular activity. Still less would the coming 


and going of small thickened patches or points on the mucous | 
membrane suggest cancer, if only we could be sure that they | 


did really appear and disappear. It is true that cancer does 
indeed often arise on a basis of old inflammatory action or 
in the scars left behind by an innocent destructive process; but 
chronic or recurrent inflammatory action, attended even by 
thickening of the mucous membrane at circumscribed spots, may 
have an entirely different issue. At present there is a thickened 
patch, rather larger than a split pea, about half an inch below the 
site of the original thickening on the left side, and there is a small 
point on the mucous membrane of the opposite side. The larger 
patch has, or had a few days ago, a broken surface, and “ presents 
every appearance of cancer” ; the smaller area on the other side is 
taken to mean an extension of the disease after the well-known 
and fatal manner of cancer; and, on that hypothesis of gradual 
encroachments, both sides of the larynx, or the whole organ, 
would have to go if an operation were undertaken at all. 
Another sign mentioned in the telegrams as helping the diagnosis 
of cancer was the slight enlargement of a lymphatic gland under 
the chin. Every s n is aware of the significance of that 
event in a case which he knows to be cancerous, and not in- 
flammatory; but in this case the enlargement of that particular 
lymph-gland may very well have been due, as it often is in quite 
commonplace cases, to the absorption of the products of catarrh 
or inflammation, an abscess, as we now know, having been gather- 
ing all the while. The Report speaks of “the left submaxillary 
gland” being slightly enlarged. Is it ible that this is the 
name given to the small lymphatic ganglion or knot in question ? 
Tf so, we can only say that such looseness of anatomical language 
is far from reassuring, as occurring in an important document. 
The doctors may, unhappily, be warranted in their diagnosis of 
cancer. To see with the eye, even if it be only a blurred reflection 
in a mirror, is a more trustworthy way of making a diagnosis than 
to canvass the data as they are set down on paper. But the record of 
the case published yesterday, although it is still incomplete, has cer- 
tainly an element of hopeful uncertainty to one who reads it carefully. 
The Crown Prince has declined the dangerous interference of the 
surgeon’s knife, not because he palters with a risky situation, but 
because medical foresight, doing its very best, must in such a case 
still leave a great deal to private hopes and private judgment. 
A patient often knows better than a doctor can tell him whether 
he is going to live or to die. His Imperial Highness is said to 


DEBTS OF HONOUR. 


HE most curious contradictions exist between some of the 

names and the facts of our social morality, and we ma 
pretty safely assert that the common phrase “ debts of honour ” is 
one of the most striking instances of these anomalies. It is odd 
that these peculiar debts should alone have the monopoly of the 
word honour. The tradesman who has supplied his customers with 
a quid pro quo has aright to have his account discharged. It 
may be fairly said that the tradesman who gives credit with his 
eyes open has his legal remedy, and can issue a summons, whereas 
gambling debts are illegal. This is certainly the law, but its 
practical working is sometimes curious. Debts of honour are 
paid at once, for a gentleman dreads losing caste; but the trades- 
man only sets his legal remedy in force} when he finds out that 
the credit of his debtor is almost gone. He is also hampered with 
the knowledge that any supposed undue pressure will do him 
more harm than good and drive away many protitable customers. 

We could multiply examples of the curious working of a 
curious code; but we will now try to sugvest a remedy. The 
law, backed by public opinion, might, we think, insist that any 
one receiving a gambling debt before the legal ones were paid 
should be obliged to refund the money to its riyht!ul owners—ze, 
the legal creditors, This of course would entail wany difficulties 
about proofs, limits of time, trustees, &c., which it is not in our 
province to enter into; but we believe, if this were found possible 
to do, that tke two kinds of debts might possibly share the name of 
debts of honour. Then collaterally it might have a_beneticial 
eflect in reducing gambling to its proper limits—namely, the limits 
of surplus cash. 

It is, to make an imperfect parallel, not so very long ago that 
duelling was thought the quintessence of honour, and now, at all 
events in England, this vent to the feelings has entirely died 
away. Its dying may or may not have been an unmixed good. 
Certainly it was much helped to its end by the ridicule attached 
to the famous historical duel where the cock phrasant routed the 
whole party ; but, although we can hardly hope that an incident 
equally ludicrous can occur to give a death-blow to the abuse of 
debts of honour, yet such an event is not inconceivable. 


M.S. PINAFORE. 


iv was inevitable that the repetition of W.M.S. Pinafore 
should reveal the work with the points somewhat blunted; 
nevertheless, the piece is so excellent that it was thoroughly 
well worth revival. It is not quite what it was; but it is im- 
| measurably superior to examples of comic opera from other 
| hands, and the music comes out with remarkable freshness, Mr. 
| Gilbert’s humour, being of the essentially fantastic sort, does not 
| bear reproduction as do plays in which the characters are more 
| nearly allied to human nature, in which they exhibit natural 
| weaknesses and vanities. The diverting cowardice of Bob Acres, 
| the high spirits of Charles Surface, the rustic fun of Tony 
Lumpkin are little affected by time, because, if not actual sketches 
from life, they are recognizable types of character. Captain 
Corcoran exchanging little politenesses with his crew, Ralph 
Rackstraw with his high-flown language, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty gravely reproving the captain of a man-o'-war for 
omitting to say “if you please” to one of his sailors—these are 
the creatures of burlesque; of burlesque, however, let it be most 
| cordially admitted, which includes satire, wit, quaintness, and 
‘humour. Still when we have laughed again and again at these 
| whimsicalities, we do not indeed cease to laugh, but we laugh 
| less heartily. Pinafore is so full of good things that all of them 
| cannot be recognized or appreciated at a first hearing, and per- 
| haps some of them do not at once appeal to the fancy on re- 
etition; but when we grow quite familiar with the book, and 
snow precisely what is coming and how it will come, much of the 
effect is gone. With burlesque it must be so; with the humorous 
development of comedy character it is diflerent. Nevertheless, 
we welcome the reappearance of Pinafore. Of the series which began 
with The Sorcerer, and has ended so far with Ruddigore—we are 
not here including 7rial by Jury, though that should perhaps be 
named as the first real example of the peculiar class of work for 
which Mr. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan are now famous—we 
are inclined to rank H.M.S. Pinafore first. It is interesting to 
note the proofs contained in this opera that Mr. Gilbert possesses 
that rare and valuable faculty of power to see, while engaged upon 
the composition of a book, how his characters will look when on 
the stage; for this isin no small degree a secret of his success. 
Thus Dick Deadeye makes some very ordinary observations, and is 
sternly reproved by Bill Bobstay, the boatswain’s mate, who de- 
clares to the offender that such revolutionary sentiments are a 
disgrace to their common humanity. ‘The reader of the book who 
was unacquainted with the stage-piece might well wonder what 


there was of a ludicrous description in the scene ; but in represen- 
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tation the mystery is clared away. Deadeye is misshapen and 
harsh of voice, and from such a creature benevolent speeches sound 
evil. 
The daily papers ave contained elaborate descriptions of the 
huge model of a man-o'-war on the quarter-deck of which the 
scenes are enacted. We are quite disposed to echo the eulogies 
which have tven bestowed upon this remarkably finished piece of 
theatrical sip-building, though the illusion is not quite as perfect 
as it might be by reason of the arrangement of painted cloths at 
the stern of the vessel. This stern fits in to asquare receptacle, so 
that there are some awkward right angles, and some of the 
distant shore is nearer than the rest, when the coast-line should 
‘be at a uniform distance. Theatrical mechanism cannot be 
brought to absolute perfection, but this is approached nearly. 
‘The representation of Mr. Gilbert's pieces is just what he chooses 
to have it, so far as the capacity of the players goes to enable 
them to carry out his directions; and as again it is he who has the 
selection of the company, it is impossible that much mistake can 
be made. Mr. Grossmith’s claims to consideration as a comedian 
will not be plain until it has been seen what he can do with a 

rt which he conceives and executes alone, but meantime he 
isan accepted exponent of the creatures of Mr. Gilbert’s fancy. 
Mr. Rutland Barrington as Captain Corcoran is no less expert. 
He shows an underlying appreciation of the dialogue which is a 
chief essential for the interpretation of these peculiar works. The 
student of the stage may with advantage consider this performance 
in contrast with the Ralph Rackstraw of Mr. J.G. Robertson. One 
player understands how the lines should be spoken, the other does 
not; yet Mr. Barrington never gives any indication that he is 
conscious of the absurdities he is gravely uttering. He appa- 
rently speaks with simple and natural emphasis, as does Mr. 
Robertson ; but the captain is diverting and the sailor is not. Mr. 
Robertson sings very agreeably, except that he does not always 
enunciate his words distinctly—a circumstance that is of little con- 
‘equence in comic opera as a rule, but is unfortunate here, where 
the words are worth hearing for their own quaintness, and also 
because Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music so aptly illustrates the sense. 
It is curious to note how singularly suggestive of the sea much of 
this music is—of the sea, we of course mean, as composers are 
accustomed to treat it. Why should an allegretto chorus in two- 
four time (“ We sail the ocean blue”) bave a nautical ring? why 
should the same be fcund in a trio moderato in common time 
(“The British tar”), and again in an allegro in six-eight time 
(“ Let’s give three cheers for the sailor's bride”)? Of course the 
words and the spectacle of the sailor singers greatly strengthen 
the idea; but, apart from these things, the nautical ring seems to 
be strangely developed. Miss Geraldine Ulmar, though not by any 
means a finished vocalist, sings quite well enough for all practical 
purposes as Josephine, and she understands the nature of the work 
she has to do. We were particularly pleased with the boatswain 
of Mr. R. Cummings, who makes a typical Gilbertian sailor, and 
Mr. Temple, the original Dick Deadeye, also does well. Miss 
Brandram does not seem quite to fill the part of Little Buttereup ; 
and it is unfortunate that there is so little employment for Miss 
Bond, who possesses the secret of making the most of Mr. Gilbert's 
whimsicalities. 


OUR FOREIGN MEAT SUPPLY. 


HE new number of the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society contains an article on ‘* Twenty Years’ Changes in 

our Foreign Meat Supplies,” which is full of suggestion for 
British agriculturists. During the past twenty years the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom has increased about six millions. In 
other words, in that period we have added to our numbers a 
——— larger considerably than the whole population of 
reland, or about one and a half times the population of Scotland. 
Further, the wealth of the United Kingdom has greatly increased, 
and with the increase of wealth there has been a decided advance 
in the standard of living of the people. Major Craigie, the 
author of the article, estimates that the consumption of meat per 
head of the population has increased nearly 10 per cent. There 
has thus been an increase in our numbers of about one-fifth, and 
a very considerable increase at the same time in the consuming 
power of the increased population; and yet it is a striking fact 
that the home production of meat has remained almost stationary. 
Major Craigie’s estimate is that in 1867 the production was 
about 26,000,000 ewts., and now it is only 26,660,000 ewts. 
There is thus an increase of —. 660,000 ewts., or slightly 
more than 2} per cent. It would beside the object of this 
article to stop to inquire how this is to be accounted for; but 
‘we may observe in passing that it is not a little remarkable that, 
with an ever-increasing demand, there has been no material increase 
in the supply; and it is the more remarkable because during 
those twenty years land formerly in tillage has been laid down 
in grass; and, furthermore, much land formerly waste has been 
brought under cultivation. A greater proportion of the United 
Kingdom has been devoted to the production of meat and dairy 
produce, with the result that practically the production remains 
almost stationary. It is quite true, of course, that estimates 
like Major Craigie’s are to a large extent only guesswork, We 
have not trustworthy statistics as to the meat-yield of the home 
production, and much is, therefore, based upon the personal 
observation of individuals; but at the same time the personal 


observation of highly trained experts is worth much, and we may 


take it as a fairly close approximation to the truth that there has 
been no material increase in the meat production of the United 
Kingdom during the past twenty years. We may perhaps add 
that we are following Major Craigie in restricting the meaning of 
the word meat to the flesh of cattle, sheep, and pigs, excluding 

ultry, game, and the like. But while the home production has 
on thus little more than stationary, there has been an ex- 
traordinary augmentation of the foreign imports. In the three 
years 1867-69 the annual imports averaged 116,800 tons; while 
in the two years 1885-6 the average was as high as 469,400 tons. 
The imports, therefore, have almost quadrupled in the twenty 
years. Our readers are, of course, aware that the imports _—~ 
consist of living animals and partly of dead meat. iving 
animals, however, partly because of differences of age and partly 
because of differences of breed and feeding, vary very widely 
in yield of meat. To get, therefore, some definite means of com- 
paring the meat imports of any one year with those of any other, 
it is necessary to reduce the whole to a common measure—that is 
to say, to their equivalent in dead meat. In doing this there is, 
of course, liability to error, but the errors are likely to neutralize 
one another. 

We pointed out above that for every five persons living in the 
United Kingdom twenty years ago there are now six, and that 
the six are better off than the five were then, and consume more 
meat upon an average. The sixth has obtained from abroad, it 
will appear from the figures now given, the whole of the meat 
consumed by him, and the other five have practically also obtained 
from ab: the consumption in excess of what it was twenty 
years ago. This will be shown all the more clearly if we compare 
the imports with the population. Had the whole of the imports 
of meat, and living animals reduced to meat, been divided equally 
amongst the population twenty years ago, they would have given 
each individual 8} lbs. in the year; if the same distribution were 
to be made now, each individual would have very nearly 28} lbs, 
in the year. In spite, therefore, of a vast increase in the popula- 
tion, the rate head of the population of imported meat has 
been multiplied not far short of three anda half times. If we 
inquire a little further, we find that the greater part of the 
increase has been in what the Americans call “ hog products ”— 
that is, the meat of the pig in its various forms—bacon, pork, ham, 
&c. Last year the total imports of pig-meat were 50°3 per cent. 
of the total imports of meat of every kind; more than half, 
that is, of the meat imports were of the flesh of the pig. 
Practically we derive from abroad as much pig-meat as we raise 
at home at present; and, as might naturally be supposed, it is 
from the United States that we derive most of our heg a. 
The vast crop of maize which the Americans raise enables them 
to feed pigs so cheaply that they are practically beating our farmers 
in their own market, and they have been aided by the reduc- 
tion in the cost of carriage, to which we referred more particularly 
last week. Twenty years ago the average annual imports of pig- 
meat were only 42,300 tons; now they average 224,200 tons. 
They have been multiplied, that is, between five and six times, 
The imports of beef have risen from 55,400 tons to 152,600 tons— 
a very increase likewise, but, compared with the increase in 
pig-meat, quite small; and the imports of mutton have risen from 
15,100 tons to 55,900 tons. The mutton imports, it will be 
noticed, are very small compared even with the beef, and much 
more so when compared with the products of the pig. This is 
remarkable when we call to mind the great decrease in our flocks 
of recent years, and it is accounted for by the fact that the Ame- 
rican stock of sheep is small. Our imports, therefore, have to be 
drawn either from the Continent or from the Colonies or South 
America. The Continent, however, appears incapable of increas- 
ing its exports; while Australasia and South America have to 
confine themselves very largely to frozen mutton. In the case of 
beef, however, as in the case of bacon, pork, and hams, the great in- 
crease is in the imports from the United States. American herds have 
increased enormously ; the breed of the cattle has been very marked] 
improved, and their yield in meat is larger than the Continen 
yield. Whereas twenty years ago our foreign supply was all 
from the Continent, now the larger part of our supply is from 
the United States. The final result is that the great increase in 
our meat imports has been in bacon, pork, and hams, and in beef, 
and the increase has been mainly in the imports from the 
United States. Just as the United States supply us with the 
greater part of our wheat, so they supply us also with the greater 
part of our foreign impcrts of meat. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of Major Craigie’s paper is 
that in which he examines the chances of America being able to 
continue indefinitely to supply us with meat. Roughly it may be 
said that his conclusions as to the Continent are that we cannot 
look for very large supplies. All the European nations have been 
growing in wealth; with the growth of wealth the standard of 
living has been rising, and, consequently, there is a larger 
consumption of meat now than there was formerly. For in- 
stance, France, which at one time was an exporter of meat, is now 
a large importer, and practically it may be said that only three 
European countries are large exporters—Germany, Austria-Hun- 

y, and Denmark. The result, as stated above, is that the 

nited States have beaten the Continental nations in the export 
trade in meat, and that it is now mainly from the United States 
that we obtain our supplies. Recently there has been a consider- 
able development of the trade in frozen meat from Australasia 
and South America. Major Craigie declines to speculate as to 
whether that trade is destined to increase very largely. He confines 
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his remarks almost entirely to the United States, and the con- 
clusion he arrives at is that the time is not very far distant 
when the home demand will be sufficient for the home production 
jn the United States, and that consequently not very many years 
will pass — | before the British farmer is relieved from the keen 
competition of American producers of meat. Every one is familiar 
with the rapid rate at which the American population is growing. 
At the beginning of the century it amounted perhaps to five 
willions of people; now it is about sixty millions. Ina very few 
years it will be a hundred millions, and in a comparatively few 
more years it will be twice as many, always assuming that no great 
disaster happens. But not only is the population of the United 
States growing at this astonishing rate, that population consumes 
more meat per head than the population of any other country in 
the world. Every year, therefore, the home demand will increase, 
and in a very few years it will have so increased as to need the 
whole of the home supply. Indeed, the older Eastern States now 
not only have ceased to export, but themselves import from the 
West. Counted by years, the period probably is not very distant when 
Major Craigie’s views will be realized. It is quite clear that, if the 

ulation of the United States continues to grow as rapidly as it 
ome all through this century, it will attain such numbers in 
a short time as will suffice for the consumption of the whole of the 
home supply ; but in the meantime American competition will 
on, and it is but cold comfort to the British farmer of to-day to 
told that his son will not need to fear American competition. If 
the farmer of to-day is to hold his own he must brace himself for 
the struggle. Everybody admits that our own soil is capable of 
raising all the meat we need for own consumption; ets as seen 
above, our home production has practieally remained stationary 
for twenty years. Granted all the advantages by the 
Americans, there must surely be some fault on our own part if 
with the arene market at our very doors, with more and more 

und laid down in grass, and with the finest breeds of cattle in 

world, we can not only not beat our foreign competitors, but 
we cannot even increase the supply of twenty years ago. 


*MME. CHAUMONT. 


MV CHAUMONT, who has been playing at the Royalty 

Theatre during the past week, is great in her little way, and 
it is very much in her favour that she thoroughly understands her 
métier. In any comedy which demanded largeness of effect she 
would in all probability be useless; but here we can only talk of 
probabilities, for the actress has never, so far as we can remember, 
attempted a ms which did not thoroughly suit her. For one 
thing, Mme. Chaumcnt has been fortunate in obtaining just what 
she has wanted from those most ingenious of writers MM. 
Meilhac and Halévy. The two one-act plays in which she has 
been seen during her present visit, Lolotte and Madame attend 
Monsieur, are characteristic specimens of their work in this genre, 
as are Les Sonnettes, Toto chez Tata, and half a dozen more which 
are associated with her name. It isa little odd that British prudery 
in drawing the line should include some of these which have been 
licensed and acted in London. “ Young ladies in Paris do not go 
to hear Mme. Chaumont, for whom Tofo was written; nor is the 
Variétés, where it was played, a place where a girl can take her 
mother,” Mr. Brander Matthews remarks in his on “ French 
Dramatists of the Nineteenth Century.” Perhaps there is less 
prudery about than is generally supposed ; perhaps, also, a con- 
siderable proportion of London audiences do not quite understand 
the meaning of all that the actress insinuates, Insinuation and 
suggestiveness—not always of what censors would sternly call 
impropriety—are the peculiarities of Mme. Chaumont’s style, 
though of late years one means of expression, her voice, has, to a 
great extent, failed her. This is specially unfortunate in Lolotte, 
wherein she is called upon to act a part within a part; for Lolotte 
is a comédienne, who pays a visit to the Baronne Pouf for the pur- 
pose of instructing her in the representation of a character which 
the obviously ill-advised lady proposes to enact in some amateur 
theatricals—as playgoers who saw A Lesson at the Haymarket 
Theatre will remember. Notwithstanding the uncertainty of her 
upon a phrase in the most quiet and innocent o ible 
an is seam “ Est-ce que vous avez déja joué la comédie?” 
Lolotte asks the Baronne. “Jamais, mademoiselle,” is the reply. 
“ Jamais!” Lolotte repeats. “Ce sera plus difficile alors?” “Au 
contraire, madame, au contraire,” and the words so politely and 
simply uttered contain a volume of satire en the ignorance, vanity, 
and self-sufficiency of the a But it is perhaps in 
her gesture and by-play that Chaumont excels, Every 
movement has a meaning, and one, moreover, which the spectator 
fully comprehends, and the appositeness of which must imme- 
diately strike him. Her style might be not inaptly described as 
the essence of refined vulgarity. Such a character as that of 
Lolotte fits her preci iy and her undoubted cleverness carries 
her yo the part of Madame who awaits her husband—he 
pops hy en behind the curtain all the time—in the room where, 
as has ascertained, he is engaged to sup with her rival in his 

Ds, 


M attend Monsieur is a play of the sort which we enjoy 
very much more in Paris, where it seems quite in place, than in 


London, where it does not seem in place at all—insular prejudice 


and narrow-mindedness may be charged against us for the con- 
fession—but there is no denying the actress's skill. The study 
of disposition is, indeed, a singularly able one. Madame’s pride 
prevents her from giving full vent to her anger, though she 
arms herself with the tongs, so that she may be ready for her 
faithless husband when he appears—and of course a diversion 
is created by making her fly at and attack the wrong man, who 
chances to enter at a moment that is unfortunate for him and 
his hat. She is indignant, but strives to suppress her indig- 
nation, and to exhibit only a contempt, which, however, her 
wrath continually overmasters. The careless way in which she 
takes up a bonbon, is about to eat it, but, remembering whose 
it is, drops it and wipes the contamination from her fingers, 
is a highly expressive stroke. She is less fastidious about the 
champagne, there is a whole chapter of comment in her 
appreciative manner of drinking the g Madame is a con- 
noisseur, and perceives that this is a vintage which is not provided 
at home; that the wine should be on the table of the occupant of 
this handsomely furnished room again rouses her to a condition of 
suppressed fury; and an actress who can indicate all this as 
Mme. Chaumont does has beyond all question mastered her art. 
The familiar “ Premiére Feuille,” and the not quite so well known 
“ Embrasse ton garcon,” she trills, and murmurs with closed lips, 
in her accustomed style. It is not singing, but it is very pretty, in 
spite of the artificiality of the sentiment in the first-named song. 
Slight in the extreme as her voice is, it must be remarked that 
she fills the theatre, every tone and word is perfectly audible, and 
this says much for the skill which enables her to control so well 
an organ which is not only feeble, but, at any rate in speak- 
ing, has awkward tendencies, and requires much care and man- 
agement. Since Mme. Chaumont has made a reputation as a 
vocalist no one need despair of doing so because of weakness— 
of, indeed, total absence—of voice; but voices are comparativel 
common, and the art which enables her to do so much with su 
trifling natural adyantages—such distinct natural disadvantages, 
it might almost be said—is —— rare. The actress bears 
herself almost the entire weight of the entertainment; but 
M. Numes’s powers of mimicry must be acknowledged. His 
imitations of popular French players are very good, voice and 
characteristic gestures being alike presented, 


THE RELIGIOUS PLEA FOR’ DISESTABLISHMENT. 


ie noticing with the commendation it deserves Lord Selborne’s 
excellent Defence of the Church of England the Quarterly 
Review points out what, if not exactly a defect—for it is difficult to 
include everything in one volume—must be regarded as in one sense 
a serious omission in his masterly reply to the Case for Disestab- 
lishment. He dismisses in less than four pages—evidently viewing 
it as a mere dishonest subterfuge—“ the so-called religious argu- 
ment against Establishment.” And as regards that particular hand- 


_book, and “ the Liberation Society,” from which it emanates, his 


scepticism may be fully justified. No doubt the motive power of 
the Disestablishment crusade with the immense majority of its 
adherents, and notably of its ringleaders, is about as pious and 
ble as the guiding impulse of the “ No Rent” agitation in 
Ireland. They grudge the Church of England her property and 
her status, and if they cannot find any decent pretext for appro- 
priating the loaves and fishes to their own use, they are at least 
resolved that the rightful owners shall be plundered; for better 
let the endowments be wasted altogether—as unquestionably a 
portion would be if their scheme were ever to be carried out 
—than go to sustain the power and pride of the hated “State 
Church.” Disestablishment is on their lips, but disendowment 
is chiefly in their hearts. There is again a smaller, but very 
energetic and determined, section of the assailing force, who are 
really inspired by a fanatical buf of course unexpressed anti- 
pathy to religion, as such, and an intuitive and probably 
well-founded conviction that Disestablishment, as Dr. Dillinger 
observed a year or two ago, would weaken the cause of religion 
directly in land and indirectly throughout Europe. But 
after fally admitting all this, it still remains true that there 
is another—numericall —_e but not morally insignificant 
—winority who have little sympathy with the spirit or tactics 
of the Liberation Society, but who will be ran on the 
same side when the contest comes, if it does come, because they 
honestly believe the establishment of any religious body to be an 
<a on Christian principle. We have no special admiration 
for Mr. Spurgeon, and much less for Dr. Parker, but we have no 
reason to question their sincerity, when the latter insists that 
“ the Ch of Christ is a purely spiritual institution and cannot 
therefore lawfully be allied with the State,” and Mr. Spurgeon 
declares that it is “ treason against Christ for the Church to sub- 
mit her laws to the decision of Parliament.” Nor can it be for- 
gotten that this line of reasoning is reinforced by a not inconsider- 
able party within the Church. “In this respect,” says Mr. 
Spurgeon, “I am a very High Churchman indeed.” It is not 
many since an article appeared in a monthly magazine, 
from the pen of a prominent “ Ritualist” clergyman—we use 
the popular designation under protest—denouncing the con- 
nexion of Church and State absolutely and on principle, as 
both an “adulterous” and “incestuous” union, It is easy 
enough to say that such language is on the face of it absurd; 
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perhaps it is, but even absurd ices sincerely entertained b 
and honest men cannot be effectually dis of by a snu 
orasneer, And nothing certainly will be gained for the cause of 
Establishment by simply ignoring on objections 
which, however extravagantly formulated in some quarters, have 
after all not only a real basis of conscientious conviction deeply 
felt, but—as nearly all religious believers of every community 
would agree—a — basis of substantial truth. The spiritual and 
political order are distinct, though they must ever in a world like 
ours have man —_— of contact, and none but the extremest 
Erastians would deny that the union of Church and State, how- 
ever desirable, may be purchased at too high a price. If it be 
urged that the existing relations of Church and State in England 
supply a case in point, that is a question of detail which 
must be decided on its merits, and we cannot enter on the 
discussiqn here. Everybody is aware that it is or was a favourite 
taunt of Roman controversialists, and one peculiarly galling to 
their Anglican rivals, to stigmatize the Church of England as 
“an Act of Parliament Church.” How far the course of pro- 
ceedings during the lish Reformation justifies the taunt is 
a question which may argued, but if it be meant that the 
spiritual character of a Church is prejudiced or forfeited by ac- 
cepting Parliamentary sanction or by union with the State— 
and that is the point which concerns us just now—it clearly 
does not lie with Roman Catholics to press the indictment. 
No Church, as will presently appear, has been more closely allied 
with the State than the Roman, and no ecclesiastical institution 
is more largely indebted both in its development and its action to 
pe interposition of the civil power than the Papacy. But this by 
way. 

The icular objection we are dealing with then, be it re- 
eontee’. | is, not that the existing relations of Church and State 
in land are so strained and abnormal as to be intolerable, and 
therefore to justify or even demand the cutting of the knot by 
disestablishment at all costs. That may be the contention of a 
certain section of high churchmen, and it is—as we said before 
—s question of detail which must be discussed on its merits as 
such, The contention of religious Nonconformists like Mr. 
Spurgeon, is identical with that of the Scottish “U. P.” com- 
munity, who maintain that any union of Church and State is per 
se unlawful; their objection would apply to the Presbyterian 
Establishment in Scotland, where the General Assembly is wholly 
independent of State control, no less than to the Anglican 
Establishment, where Convocation is forbidden to legislate with- 
out Parliamentary sanction. And so too in the eyes of a section 
of Anglican Churchmen, to cite the words of the Quarterly 
reviewer, “the State is an enemy, a sort of ogre to be reckoned 
with, because it cannot be ignored.” Now when the objec- 
tion is stated in this broad and general form, as matter of ab- 
stract —— not of detail, the answer is a very simple, and 
to Anglicans at least, should be a conclusive one. The religious 
“‘ case for disestablishment” is in the teeth of all Church history. 
What Dr. Parker might reply we are not — to assert, but 
the highest of high churchmen are usually content, and more 
than content, to appeal to the precedents of the early or the 
medizval Church. Then at all events they will allow, or rather 
insist, that Dr. Parker's fundamental principle was constantly 
realized and applied; “the Church of Christ is a purely 
bcos institution, and called to do purely spiritual work.’ 

he Oxford Tractarians were never weary of appealing agains 


it 
Erastianism to the — of the early and medieval Church. 


Is it then true that the Church of those ages had no connexion 
with the State, or was not, in modern phrase, “ established” ? 
It is true of course of tue ages of persecution, and could not 
possibly be otherwise; a precarious toleration was the utmost 
which the Church of the Catacombs could obtain or could have 
accepted from the Pagan State. And we may maintain, if 
‘we please, that the Church was purest in the ages of persecution ; 
that is another matter. But from the time of the conversion 
of Constantine all this was changed, and the Catholic Church 


became to all intents and purposes the Established Church of | purpose 


the Empire, We are not saying that this was an unmixed 
benefit, or that the civil power did not often exceed its rights, 
and .assert an arbitrary and illegitimate authority—as eg. in 
seeking to force Arian creeds or prelates on the faithful. But 
anyhow it is a fact, and it has never hitherto been held that in 
becoming an established the Catholic Church ceased to be “a 
spiritual institution.” But that is not all. The Church not only 
courted or accepted the alliance and ration of the State—in 
other words accepted the principle of establishment—but it has 
now and again at critical periods of its history been indebted 
for much of its spiritual efficiency to the active co-operation, 
not to say interference, of the civil power. If this be thought 
an extreme statement, we may appeal to the high authority, 
both as an historian and a devout and unim bly ortho- 
dox churchman, of the present accomplished Dean of St. Paul’s, 
Dr. Church tells us that Charlemagne “was too much of a 
statesman to be indifferent to the good and evil in the Church” 
of his own day, while the prevalent “disorder in the Church 
invited from so strong a ruler the most uncompromising policy 
of interference and correction, His ecclesiastical administration 
was unswerying in purpose and absolute in its claims. Never 
in modern Europe has the union of Church and State, exhibited 
tn the supremacy of the king been carried to so high a point. 
. + « In the Capitularies we find laws on ecclesiastical and 
spiritual matters placed on exactly the ame footing as the strictly 


pees and civil laws,” with much more to the same effect, 
t us come down a century and a half later, to the period of 
the deepest degradation of the Roman See, when “ for more 
than a century the influence of three women of infamous 
character, in league with ambitious nobles and profligate church- 
men, was mount over the throne of the Vicar of Christ,” 
Whence did deliverance come? Partly indeed from the growth of 
a spirit of austere reform within the bosom ‘of the Church, but 
partly also and in measure from “the revival, under Otto 
the Great and his successors, of the imperial authority, with claims 
to chastise and correct abuses, to crush anarchy and enforce order.” 
Thus in the middle of the tenth century “Otto the greatest of 
German kings since Charles, claiming Charles's place and title, 
descended from the Alps to deliver Rome from scandalous po 
and tyrannous nobles. By the coronation of Otto,” adds Dr. 
Church, “ the two great powers were finally established which, as 
it was supposed then and for ages afterwards, were indispensably 
necessary to govern the temporal and spiritual order of the world. 
And a century later again Milman shows us how the great reform 
of the Papacy, which culminated in the famous pontificate of 
Gregory VII., was introduced by the direct intervention of the 
German Emperor. Suidger, Bishop of Bamberg, had already 
under imperial influence been consecrated Pope at Sutri, and 
on the ee arrival at Rome the Roman people were asked if 
they would accept him; the “German soldiers stood around ; the 
an obsequious silence. The Bishop of Bambe 
was led by Henry himself to the papal throne ; the people see 

to assent by their acclamations. Suidger took the name of 
Clement II., the first, it was hoped, of a new line of apostolic 
pontiffs called after the immediate successor of St. Peter.” 

These are a few instances culled from medieval history of 
the direct and drastic interventions of the civil power in 
matters ecclesiastical. But from the time of the conversion 
of the Empire the close union and interaction of the two powers, 
in spite of their not infrequent conflict, became an established 
fact. As Neander puts it, “the Church entered into an entirely 
different relation to the State. . . . Christianity became by de- 
grees the dominant State religion. Church and State consti- 
tuted henceforth two wholes, one interpenetrating the other, 
and standing in a relation of mutual action and reaction.” The 
Church was legally authorized to receive be§uests, the clergy were 
exempted from public burdens, and a judicial authority was con- 
ferred on the bishops. Constantine himself summoned the first 
General Council ; Theodosius and Gratian ratified dogmatic defini- 
tions and condemned heretics; Justinian has been termed “a 
Caliph of the Christian Church.” Throughout the middle ages 
the Jmperium and Sacerdotium—the Holy Roman Empire and the 
Holy Roman Church—were universally regarded as the twin 
powers, the duo uminaria in ceelo, which between them and in close 
alliance were to rule the world. That this theory was never per- 
fectly realized, and that mutual encroachments of the rival powers 
of does not shake the witness of 

istory to the principle throughout uniformly acknowledged. 
The historical evidence indeed far to of that in Chris- 
tian countries union of Ch and State is in some sense 
inevitable. But one thing at all events it proves beyond 
possibility of dispute. Those alone can maintain that there 
is anything essentially unspiritual or unchristian in such a 
union who are prepared to uphold an ideal of Church life 
which, unless the early of Pagan persecution represents the 
normal condition of the Church, is absolutely destitute of all his- 
torical support. It is not Catholic or medieval, Latin or Greek, 
any more than itis Anglican. It finds no counterpart in the Church 
of the fourth or of the fourteenth century any more than in the 
Church of the eighteenth, and it can only be accepted as a new 
departure by the Church of the nineteenth century. We have 
said nothing here of the conditions which should regulate the 
union of Church and State, or of the actual conditions of Church 
establishment in this country. These are of course questions of 
great practical interest and importance. But our immediate 
will be attained if we have succeeded in proving the 
notion sedulously propagated of late, that the principle of estab- 
lishment is in itself and essentially at variance with the spiritual 
claims and functions of the Christian Church, to be much nearer 
a paradox than an axiom of self-evident truth. It is a view 
which may no doubt be propounded without manifest absurdity, 
but if it is the right view the practice of the Church in all ages 
has been wrong. 


A NEW MONUMENT TO SHAKSPEARE. 


REIGNERS who visit England, accustomed to the many 
magnificent monuments which abound in their cities to the 
memory of illustrious men, have frequently remarked the 
verty as well as scarcity of memorials in our country inten anh 
of Englishm ly no monument to 
in an t) to be com with several 

hide have to men of far less within the 
past twenty years in France and Italy—in which countries, by the 
way, a kind of mania for raising statues to celebrities exists, and 
has assumed occasionally proportions verging upon the absurd. 
Lord Ronald Gower exhibits at the Dudley Gallery portions of au 
important monument to Shakspeare, which he intends to present 
to the town of Stratford-upon-Avon. The pedestal will be of 
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white marble, embellished with four life-sized statues in bronze, 
occupying respective niches around the basement. The summit 
will consist of a bust of Shakspeare upon a pillar, having grouped 
round it figures of Comedy and Tragedy. @ parts of this work 
now on view are two of the bronze figures, and to these will 
be shortly added a third, which has been exhibited through the 
summer in the grounds of the late American Exhibition. The 
seated statue of Hamlet holding the skull in his hand is by 
far the best of these which, as already intimated, are 
intended for the adornment of the pedestal. mlet is posed 
much in the same position as the famous statue of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici on the monument by Michael Angelo at San Lorenzo, 
Florence. It is graceful and dignified, and full of expression. The 
statue of Lady Macbeth, walking in her sleep, is less happy. 
The figure is tall and well proportioned, and the face expres- 
sive; but the action of the hands does not exactly illustrate 
the text. Instead of washing her hands, she grasps her wrist 
tightly, as if endeavouring to numb a sudden pain. The light 
and boyish — of Henry V. is in every sense admirable, 
and, jodging m the photograph, the seated figure of Falstaff 
is a work of merit. It is, however, not yet cast in the 
bronze. Lord Ronald Gower sends likewise to the Dudley two 
excellent smaller works, one a seated terra-cotta sketch—if so it 
may be called—of Victor Hugo, which is not only a good portrait, 
but very lifelike; and his well-known bronze of the Dying 
Guardsman. The terra-cotta statue of Marie Antoinette going to 
execution is probably the result of a careful study of the unfortu- 
nate Queen’s personal appearance ; for, as is well known, few 
writers have devoted themselves more thorou to the history 
of this a Queen than has Lord Ronald. At the same time 
we cannot help tomar he the upper part of the figure is too 
short in proportion to the lower ; but the expression is very good. 


WHEN DID MR. GLADSTONE BECOME A HOME RULER? 


ORD HARTINGTON lately referred to Mr. Gladstone's 
repeated statement that during the fifteen years previous to 
the avowal of his conversion to Home Rule he had never said a 
single word hostile to it in a Any other person than 
Mr, Gladstone would have held that, until his previous declara- 
tions of uncompromising hostility were distinctly disavowed, they 
remained valid and binding. If the fact were as Mr. Gladstone 
states it, it would only convict him of suppression of the truth 
and suggestion of falsehood of a peculiarly disingenuous kind. 
Men may be misled by silence as well as by words. If it were 
to come into Mr. Gladstone's head to propose the abolition of the 
Monarchy, he might perhaps declare with perfect truth that he 
had never during a great number of years said a single word 
hostile in principle to the republican system of government; but, 
if he endeavoured to imply by that that he reserved his 
freedom to propose its establishment in England, he would be 
ilty of conduct which it would be impossible to characterize in 
which anybody would like to use about him. The 
Monarchy is taken for granted in this country, and silence with 
respect to it is adhesion to it. Moreover, political institutions 
are not matters of abstract principle. No one is hostile to the 
blican form of government in a) no one objects to 
; few Englishmen 
would desire to see it overthrown in France. What Mr. Gladstone 
would have to prove in order to make a case for himself in the 
instance supposed would be, that he had given intelligible in- 
dications of a disposition to regard the Monarchy as inexpedient 
and obsolete, or obsolescent, in England. Similarly, no Unionist 
is bound to regard what may be called Home Rule in the United 
States, in the Austrian and German Empires, in Sweden and 
Norway, or in Switzerland, as objectionable in itself. It is sufficient 
for him to be corvinced that it is impracticable, or, if practicable, 
would be mischievous and ruinous as between Great Britain and 
Treland. Mr. Gladstone never allowed a single indication to 
escape him that he thought it was admissible in the United 
Kingdom until he set certain kites flying in this direction towards 
the close of 1885, in peat for his open apostacy in 1886. 
Home Rule in principle, Home Rule in the abstract, Home Rule 
in the air, Home Rule in Georgium Sidus, are without the range 
of practical politics. 
ut is it the fact that Mr. Gladstone, je the fifteen years 
previous to 1886, never declared himself hostile to the principle 
of Home Rule in its application to Ireland? In the debate which 
took place on the 27th of November, 1882, on Mr. Gladstone's 
motion for the pg open of Grand Committees, he threw out 
a hint, which, if the sentence conveying it were taken by itself, 
ight be supposed to indicate a leaning in this direction. He 
rred in a sort of parenthetical fashion to the fact that “ we 
are a nation broken up locally into various divisions, with 
some degree of various wants and specialties.” Upon this 
hint some Home Rule members, including Mr. Parnell, spoke. 
They suggested that a Grand or eget Committee should 
be Ng y consisting exclusively of Irish members, to deal 
with Irish Bills, and that this expedient in no way 
ea House, or those who might accept it, to the 
ine of Home Rule. But Mr. Gladstone would not hear of 
any such thing. He declared his insuperable objection to “ the 


pitts that certain Imperial powers, the powers of the Imperial 


‘arliament, should be exercised by bodies of members taken 
exclusively from one part of the United Kingdom.” If this prin- 
ciple was valid against the appointment of a Standing Committee 

f Irish members, dealing only with Bills which had been sanc, 
tioned in <P by a second reading in the House of Commons 
at large, and which would come to it again for revision in detail 
on Report, for adoption or rejection on the third reading, and far 
consideration in every Parliamentary stage in the House of Lords, 
it surely applies much more one y against the institution of a 
separate Parliament in Ireland. His Home Rule Bill was based 
from beginning to end on “the principle that certain Imperia\ 
powers, the powers of the Imperial Parliament, should be eyor- 
cised b ies of members taken exclusively from one pari 
of the United Kingdom.” That principle was its vital essence, 
It would seem, therefore, that if Mr. Gladstone's mind was 
moving during the fi'teen years in the direction of Home Rule, it 
was not steadily and consistently moving in that direction. Like 
the Pontic Sea, it had its retiring ebb. It would almost seem as 
if it fluctuated in the course of the same debate. Otherwise it is 
difficult to understand what was the purpose of Mr. Gladstone's 
else unmeaning remark, that “we are a nation broken up 
into various divisions with some degree of various wants 
specialties.” If the question concerned anybody less ingenuous 
and straightforward than Mr. Gladstone in all his sayings and 
doings, it would seem as if the hint bad been thrown out simply 
as a balloon of experiment, to see the way in which the wind was 
blowing ; and that it was withdrawn when the wind was found to 
be blowing in the wrong direction. At any rate, the fact remains 
clear that the only unequivocal statement which Mr. Gladstone 
made during the fifteen years as to which he challenges scrutiny, 
was a declaration distinctly adverse to the principle of Home Rule 
in Ireland; and even to such partial concession to the various 
wants a eet of the various divisions into which the 
nation is ly broken up, as would be involved in granting @ 
Standing Committee of Irish members on Irish Bills. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS, 

'PNHE ie Fantastique and its continuation Lelio, which 

were given last Saturday at the Crystal Palace, form a work 
infinitely less noble and less charaeteristic of Berlioz’s real genius 
than the Romeo and Juliet Symphony, the Te Deum, The Childhood 
of Christ, The Trojans, other compositions. Some of these 
have been already heard at these concerts, and familiar as the 
public are with Berlioz’s more matured work, perhaps it was 
natural that a comparatively crude and a effort should scarcely 
suffice to bring together a large audience. It is, however, just the 
early date of the Episode de la vie d'un artiste and its feverish 
expression of personality which go far to prove that Berlioz was 
one of the two or three men of the century,and one amongst 
the most Yay if unavowed, of the influences which have 
developed the latest schools of music. This work, at any rate, is an 
incarnation of the Romantic Movement understood in its narrow and 
militant sense. It is the musical manifesto of the heated moment 
of reyolt rather than > of the of deliberate 
constructive progress. It was not epoch-making so much as epoch- 
marking. iis example has been little followed ; in fact, I re- 
sembled what was to come almost as little as it did what had 
gone before. But, if no one has been fired into imitation of its 
idea, many have Jearnt something from the methods and devices 
even of this early work. In fact, the most important compo- 
sitions of Berlioz affected the technique more than the inspiration 
of modern music. It has been admitted that he established such 
principles as there are of modern orchestration ; and, if he did 
not first enunciate the modern seitiment in music, he at least 
headed the open revolt against the trammels of past tradition, 
That Weber gave the first suggestion of the Romantic can only 
be said in a limited manner of the opera, and then of subjects 
and ideas more truly than of treatment. Of course to Beethoven 
must be accorded the honour of having first opened the new 
world of feeling to this art, and the supporters of the Romantic 
revolt proper wished it to be established that every man should 
be his own Beethoven, and should cease altogether to run his 
ideas into the moulds of tradition, From the point of view of 
to-day Schubert and Mendelssohn appear to stand rather with 
Beethoven than between him and us. It is scarcely possible to 
look at the music of to-day or at that of yesterday, of Liszt, of 
Wagner, &c., without seeing the figure of Berlioz rising between 
them and the past. 


half of the “ Marche au ——_ .” To the last movement, con- 
taining “La Ronde du Sa 


On Saturday the first np part 
received, as it deserves, the more careful interpretation, It un- 
questionably surpasses the second part in beauty, in intensity of 
inspiration, and in audacity of treatment. We may “ply all three 
qualifications without reserve to the “ Réveries et Passions,” to 
the “ Scane du Bal,” to the “Scéne aux ~ and to a - 
any rate, to deny the merit of audacity, é must admire t 
“ Réveries et Passions,” which, in spite of a full charge of 

jonate sentiment, never droops into or 
fanguor, but keeps a certain nervous force and a and resonant 
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orchestration. The suggestion of underlying roars and growls 
was well brought mie ae orchestra, as well as the point of 
various passages, whether rising, falling, sostenuto, staccato, 
or nervously and rapidly worked up into energy. The execu- 
tion of the “Scéne du Bal” wanted entrain; the delicacy of 
this number seemed somewhat overweighted. The “Scéne aux 
Champs” is perhaps the finest and most reasonable movement in 
the whole work; in it one sees the refinement as well as the power 
with which Berlioz could use the orchestra. From the romantic 
opening, with its dreamy instrumentation, through the broad and 
majestic descents on the strings, to the surprising thunder on the 
drums, the movement is full of effects as picturesque in idea as 
they are delicate and skilful in treatment. Praise must be given 
to every one who co-operated in the rendering of this pastoral 
scene, more especially to the wood-wind players and to those who 
managed the drums with such clear and steady sureness. The 
muffled menacing tread of the march, topped with blasts from the 
brass and enriched with a bold and magnificent use of the drums, 
produced to the full its overwhelming effect. The last movement 
was well and carefully studied, and seemed as clear and compre- 
hensible as it ever does. Nothing, however, can prevent this from 
being one of those marvellous, but unlucky, achievements which 
men of genius fling in the faces of their detractors, with the 
result of still further obscuring their real ideas in the public view. 

In the last two movements the artist is supposed to have been 
present in a dream at his own execution, and afterwards to have 
assisted at the Witches’ Sabbath on the Brocken, In Lelio; or, 
the Return to Life, he awakens again, and begins to think about 
the philosophy of art and life. One of the most noble and the 
most genuinely inspired of the six movements for orchestra, chorus, 
and solo is a number of grand and solemn breadth entitled “Chorus 
of Shades.” The final choruses in the Fantasia on Shakspeare’s 
Tempest are much more trivial in idea, and, like too much of 
Lelio, admirable merely as a matter of technique. The instru- 
mental music of “The Hymn to Happiness” and “The Atolian 
Harp” is exquisitely pathetic, and it suffered, _—— on 
Saturday from a want of softness and delicacy in the perform- 
ance. . Edward Lloyd sang the touching air, “The Fisher,” 
with the most admirable sentiment and comprehension, although 
he found one of the awkward intervals rather troublesome. Mr. 
¥. King was not very effective in “The Brigand’s ~~ 4 The 
Brigand scene, however, deserves very little attention. It is an 
outcome of the exaggerated pose of Romanticism. No modern 
person is likely to treat with much genuine feeling such a senti- 
ment as “Nous allons boire & nos maitresses, dans le crine de 
leurs amants.” Mr. James Fernandez was successful in reading 
Lelio’s spoken monologues between the musical numbers. 


QUACK MEDICINES. 
vil. 


Soormmnc Powpers. Fennino’s CHILDREN’S 
Cootinc PowpeErs. 


TEEDMAN’S Soothing Powders are principally composed of 
calomel and sugar. A certificate from Dr. Hassall states that 
they are free from morphia and any constituent of opium. “Thus 
vendors need not be under any apprehension of interference either 
by the police or coroner, as the freedom from narcotic removes 
Steedman’s teething powders from the ‘ Schedule Pvison’ list, and 
prevents the possibility of inquests on account of the administra- 
tion of these powders.” This is what Mr. Steedman says, after 
remarking that “ the fatal effects frequently following the use of 
narcotics and patent medicines ” suggested to him the advisable- 
ness of having his powders analysed. “ Hence,” he adds, “ vendors 
need be under no apprehension of the pain, trouble, and censure 
connected with most inquests, the occasional result of fatal doses 
of patent medicines,” 
here is an old story told of an American hedge-doctor 
who was called in to a case of small-pox. “ Madam,” he said 
to the mother of his patient, “your child has got small-pox; 
small-pox is a pustular disease, and I know nothing whatever 
about pustular diseases. Now, you give your child this powder, 
and he'll have a fit. Then you send for me. I’m death on fits, 
and it'll be a cold day in August when there’s a fit I can’t cure.” 
Probably the chemist, like the hedge-doctor, does not trouble 
very much about the result as long as he sells his powder. But 
when we look back at Beasley's Druggists’ General Receipt Book, 
1878, we find the following :— 


SreepMAN’s Sootninc PowverR.—These appear, by analysis, to con- 
tain calomel, about one grain in each, also a trace of morphia, with sugar. 


We confess that we find it a little difficult to reconcile the two state- 
ments. Either Beasley is wrong, which is scarcely probable, for 
_Beasley’s is a recognized text-book, or since 1878 Mr. Steedman 
has seen the error of his ways, and no longer administers morphia 
With regard hildre ly tolerant of 
ith regard to m , children are specially tolerant of it, 
and calomel is the basis of most of the so-called teething powders. 
The proprietor of Fenning’s Children’s Cooling Powders pub- 
lishes a little book which is headed by a rough woodcut of a 
crowing infant and its nurse. It is amusing to gather what Mr. 
Fenning professes to think of Mr. Steedman’s powders, and we 


are enabled to do so from the following paragraph on the cover of 
Mr. Fenning’s book:— 

The OstniscreNt Gop never intended that nearly half of the babies born 
in this country should die, as they now do, before they are five years of 


age. Carelessness, poisonous white Calomel Powders, and a igno- 
eee their peculiar diseases, have been the 
fatal causes. 


The italics are Mr, Fenning’s, and tucy possess a significance not 
far to seek. There are some fine flowers of eloquence in this little 
book, and from the rich profusion we select the following :— 

Ah! if we were to tell you sad tales, culled from a five-and-twenty years’ 
medical experience—of the many sweet cherub children we have seen, 
whose bright laughing eyes have been permanently filmed, and closed in 
lasting sleep, from the effects of the too-strong doses of ignorance and Pro- 
fessional mistakes, or recount to you a few of the numberless instances we 
have known of unintentional slow poisoning by White Calomel and White 
Antimony Powders, wherein the first dose taken has perceptibly been the 
first downward step towards the pour innocent’s grave. 


The author goes on to say that “ bringing forward the valuable 
remedies, which are herein prescribed, in the form of Pateut 
Medicines may by some be objected to”; and adds naively :—“ It 
is, however, a practice now much adopted by our first physicians 
and surgeons; is very convenient, and suits this progressive age.” 
Mr. Fenning tells us that he “has yet to learn that placing a 
Government stamp around the medicines will take away a particle 
of their virtue, or lessen their healing power.” Very possibly not. 
At the same time, as we have previously pointed out, the Govern- 
ment stamp inspires a confidence in the minds of ignorant and 
i people—a confidence very frequently entirely mis- 


P 

The indiscriminate administration of calomel or antimony in 
large doses in the form of teething ay is an excessively 
dangerous—and at the same time a too common—practice ; 
and, unless they are inert, almost all the advertised nostrums held 
out as “ powders” eontain one or other of these drugs. 
We are, however, ready to admit that the effects they produce 
are not nearly so deadly to intant life as are those ie by 
“Soothing Syrups,” “ Mother's Friends,” various “ Elixirs,” and 
their like. It is said on authority, and without exaggeration, 
that fifteen thousand children are killed every year by these and 
similar preparations. It may, therefore, be useful to consider 
them in a separate article. 


THE GERMAN REED ENTERTAINMENT. 


To occupants of St. George’s Hall continue their quaint little 
tributes to strict propriety. They produce musical plays 
without admitting that the productions are plays, the boards conati- 
tute rather a platform than a stage, and as the performance takes 
ee in a hall, and not in a theatre, many worthy people who would 
shocked at the idea of visiting a playhouse go to the German 
Reed entertainment and enjoy themselves very wuch indeed. The 
novelty here is a musical comedy, entitled—for no obvious reason— 
Taily-ho; but it is a neat little piece of work. A modest story, 
some innocently diverting characters, and a few numbers of music 
as tuneful as possible are the requirements for a German Reed 
play, and these are all provided in fally-ho. Mr. Malcolm Watson, 
the author, makes very trite and laboured lengths of verse do 
duty for the lyrics, but he has hit on a serviceable idea and treats 
it skilfully. The only excuse we can find for the title is that a 
Master of Foxhounds fills a leading part in the piece, though 
why he should be a Master of Hounds, unless it be that he is 
afforded an opportunity of wearing pink and so escaping from the 
unpicturesque modern costume, does not appear. The Squire, as 
Mr. Sudbury is called, seems to have suggested Jorrocks to some 
critics; but, except that they both have a tendency to talk doubt- 
ful English, there is nothing about the St. George's Hall Squire 
that resembles the Master of the Handley Cross Hounds, The 
Squire, however, has attractions for a certain Lady Vine, who is 
opposing @ marriage between her nephew and the blacksmith’s 
retty sister Rose; so Sudbury pretends to be in love with Rose 
imself, whereupon Lady Vine concludes that the girl had better 
as soon as ible—her nephew for choice, as he is on the 
spot—so that matrimonial designs in that quarter shall be impos- 
sible for the Squire. This is precisely one of the rustic sketches 
which best suit what is still called “ Mr. and Mrs. German Reed's 
Entertainment”; but it is not, on the whole, played with quite 
the dexterity and finish which are associated with the idea of the 
Hall. Mr. Alfred Reed gives a diverting sketch of the Squire— 
of late years he has shown capacity as a comedian—and Miss 
Fanny Holland plays with skill as Lady Vine. The baritone, 
however, is not an actor; and the tenor is not much of an actor or 
a singer either. Miss Kate Tully displays aptitude for her work 
in the part of Rose. Mr. A. J. Caldicott has written some music 
which is not without freshness and melody. Mr. Corney Graiu 
has ceased to play in the comedies, but his sketches meantime 
have increased in length. So Quiet,a satire on the anticipated 
quietude of a country residence, gives abundant scope for Mr. 
Grain’s peculiar humour, verbal and musical. 
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REVIEWS. 


CHARLES DARWIN.* 
To goodly volumes of autobiography, reminiscence, and 


correspondence comprise Mr. Francis Darwin's eagerly ex- 
Life of his illustrious father. The biography of a man of 
science generally presents no aspects of interest to the general 
blic. It is, at the most,a record addressed to his compeers, 
even as his writings and labours are a legacy to his survivors and 
successors in the world of science. he Life and Letters of 
Charles Darwin forms a remarkable exception to the rule. There 
is much, of course, in these volumes that appeals exclusively to 
the scientific; there is fully as much, however, that will be read 
with untiring attention and a perfectly natural curiosity by a 
multitude by whom the victories of science associated with the 
name of Charles Darwin are but dimly apprehended, if, in truth, 
they suggest any intelligible significance whatever. No slight 
measure of the magnitude and difficulty of the editor's task is due to 
the unique position which the great naturalist held in the public 
imagination. The publication of the famous work On the Origin 
of Species by means of Natural Selection speedily transformed the 
author into a public character. The position was, indeed, thrust 
upon him ; but he possessed it, or was compelled to ss it, to 
theend. It was utterly uncongenial to his sequestered rule of 
life, his detestation of paper conflicts, and that more trying kind 
of controversy that is waged beyond the ameliorating contines of 
friendship, and it was still more repugnant to his non-combative 
———. as is amusingly shown by his wondering admiration 

f the platform prowess displeyed on his behalf by his friends 
Professor Huxley and Sir J. D. Hooker. It was decreed, how- 
ever, by the ardour he aroused in friends and foes alike that he 
should me centred in a fiery light amid the din of battle. 
Not the least difficult of the unusually complex duties of his 
biographer is the attempt to set forth clearly the circumstances 
that led to this sudden accession of publicity, to reveal its full 
surprise and irony, and to distinguish between what was a 
veritable popular passion and the more deliberate, yet not un- 
enthusiastic, estimate of the majority of scientific men. Mr. 
Darwin is quite successful in elucidating these interesting matters. 
His book helps us rightly to understand the loyalty of Charles 
Darwin’s friends, and consequently to appraise their services 
accurately. It is shown conclusively that the qualities that 
gained the unswerving affection of the most distinguished men 
of science among his contemporaries were not separable from 
his personality or exclusively reflected in his achievements. 
The inner life of the man, his characteristics, his daily pursuits 
in his Kentish home, and all that makes for true portraiture, 
are skilfully presented by Mr. Darwin. Rather more than 
three-fourths of the work are occupied by the correspondence. 
The majority of these letters are addressed to Sir J. D. 
Hooker, Sir C. Lyell, Professor Huxley, Dr. Asa Gray, and 
Mr. A. R. Wallace. They are conveniently arranged in groups, 
80 as to form an illustrative commentary on the various epochs 
marked by the successive appearance of Darwin's works. They 
are accompanied by no more introduction or annotation on 
the editor's part than is absolutely needful, and great praise 
is due to Mr. Darwin for his well-tempered reticence in this 
respect. The one exception to be noted does not detract from the 
wisdom of the editor’s method, for it is in itself a source of legiti- 
mate satisfaction. We refer to a vigorous and illuminative 
chapter of retrospect written by Professor Huxley, dealing with 
the stirring controversy that arose from the publication of the 
Origin of Species volume. This forms a valuable introduction to 
the extremely interesting correspondence of 1860. Prefixed to the 
long series of letters is a chapter of reminiscences by the editor, 
and the autobiography written by Darwin when mindful, as he 
says, how greatly it would have interested him to have possessed 
“ever so short and dull a sketch of the mind of my grandfather, 
written by himself.” 

Short, indeed, is the autobiography, but it is profoundly 
interesting, and more replete with self-revelation than the vast 
correspondence, fruitful though that be. It is written in a style 
that is obviously unpremeditated, and at times a little awkward, 
which curiously agrees with a remark quoted by his biographer 
(i. 154) “That ifa bad arrangement of a sentence was possible, 
he should be sure to adoptit.” For instance, he describes Captain 
Fitzroy rather oddly as “a handsome man, strikingly like a 
| ng though it is plain he intended no discourteous re- 

jon. During the seven years he attended the grammar school 
at Shrewsbury, under Dr. Butler, he learned nothing, though he 
was not idle. An admiration of Horace was his sole pleasurable 
recollection. When a very young child he concocted astounding 
falsehoods “for the sake of causing excitement.” One of these 


he relates as a f of his early interest in the variability of 
plants. He a confiding boy he could “ produce various] 
coloured polyanthuses and primroses by watering them wi 


certain coloured fluids”; and while at school he was the victim 
of an amusing practical joke by a still more in- 
Ventive companion. In 1825 he went to Edinburgh to study 
medicine, but with no profitable results, and it was not until 


he proceeded to Cambridge, early in 1828, and made the acquaint- 


* The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin. Edited by his son, Francis 
3 vols. London: John Murray. 1887. 


| of whom liked to talk,” were present, Carlyle sile: 


ance of Professor Henslow, that he was decidedly impelled on 
his career. His field pursuits so far had taken the form of 
field sports. Soon we find him “introduced to entomology” 
by his cousin, W. Darwin Fox, and eagerly collecting bee 

As a proof of his zeal, he relates:—“QOne day, on tearing off 
some old bark, I saw two rare beetles, and seized one in each 
hand; then I saw a third and new kind, which I could not 
bear to lose, so I popped the one which I held in my right 
hand into my mouth. Alas! it ejected some eke f acrid 
fluid, which burnt my tongue; so I was forced to spit the beetle 
out, which was lost, as was the third one.” Many years later 
he writes to Sir John Lubbock:—“TI feel like an old war- 
horse at the sound of the trumpet when I read about the ca 
turing of rare beetles—is not this a magnanimous simile for 
a decayed entomologist?” At the instigation of Henslow 
he was asked to accompany Professor Sedgwick on a geological 
trip into Wales in 1831. Before starting he told gwick 
of the supposed discovery of “a large worn tropical volute 
shell” in a gravel-pit near Shrewsbury, and observes, “I was 
utterly astonished at Sedgwick not being delighted at so 
wonderful a fact,” adding, with a touch of irony, “Nothing 
before had ever made me thoroughly realize that science con- 
sists in grouping facts so that general laws or conclusions ma 
be drawn from them.” Of his conquest relations with Sedgwi 
there are significant allusions in the correspondence. During 
these Welsh excursions he says that both Sedgwick and him- 
self were wholly blind to “the wonderful glacier phenomena” 
so conspicuous around them. His expedition with 
the Beagle had been imperilled, he afterwards learned, by the 
shape of his nose, which was considered by Captain ere 
who was a follower of Lavater, to betray deficient energy. In 
July 1837 he opens his first note-book of facts bearing upon 
the Origin of Species, a subject that caused him ceaseless re- 
flection and work for twenty years. After his marriage in 1839 
he settled in London for a period of nearly four years, seein 
a good deal of Robert Brown, the eminent botanist, an 


| Sir Charles Lyell, of whose caution and judgment he admir- 


ably observes, “When I made any remark to him on geology 
he never rested until he saw the whole case clearly, and often 
made me see it more clearly than I had done before.” At this 
time he also met ditediaaalie Sydney Smith, Macaulay, Grote, 
Humboldt, Babbage, and Carlyle. He tells a good story of the 
eulogist of silence. Ata dinner when Babbage and Lyell, “ both 
every one 
by haranguing on the advantages of silence. After dinner 
“ Babbage, in his grimmest manner, thanked Carlyle for his very 
interesting lecture on silence.” And the grimness of Babbage was 
a grimness to remember. Of Carlyle and his views on science, 
Darwin observes “ he thought it a most ridiculous thing that any 
one should care whether a glacier moved a little quicker, or a 
little slower, or moved at all,” and he finds it “ astonishing 
that Kingsley should have spoken of him (Carlyle) as a man 
well fitted to advance science.” It is, perhaps, more astonishing 
to find Darwin citing Kingsley at all. In the autumn of 1842 
Darwin removed to Down, and the remainder of his autobiograph 
is occupied by brief notes of the conception and production of his 
writings, some curious introspective views of his mental qualities, 
and a general summary of self-analysis, He speaks with decision 
of the Origin, as “the chief work of my life,” and enlarges 
ingenuously on its success. “I gained much,” he says, “by my 
delay in publishing from about 1839, when the theory was clearly 
conceived, to 1859; and I lost nothing by it, for T cared very 
little whether men attributed most originality to me or Wallace. 
Mr. Darwin's chapter of reminiscences is a welcome pendant to 
the Autobiography,completing by many interesting details that s 
tive sketch. His methodical habits in work are, of course, w 
own. “ rw! public appearance,” his son says, “ was an effort to 
him,” though thisdisinclination to be seen of men probably dates only 
from his settlement at Down. We are told he was quite distressed 
when a stranger once recognized him at the Crystal Palace. He 
attended gatherings of learned societies with much perturbation, 
and a breakfast party at Sir James Paget's in 1881 was a severe 
exertion. His manner of acquiring German, though extraordinary, 
is less surprising when we remember his troubles in writing Eng- 
lish, He “hammered away with a dictionary,” and must have 
derived some comfort when Sir J. D. Hooker, to whom he spoke 
of his wrestlings, replied cheerfully, “Ah, my dear fellow, that’s 
nothing ; Fou leeen it many times.” His barbarous treatment of 
books will shock the bibliophile. The correspondence, which occu- 
pies two volumes and a half, is too varied and extensive to be con- 
sidered with any fulness here. The early letters, written from South 
America, Cambridge, and London, are more lively and diversified 
than those of later years, Innumerable references to his own books 
and his reviewers are scattered among the letters subsequent to 
1860. - He detects “ theology ” in not a few antagonistic criticisms, 
and is sure it is the mainspring of Sedgwick’s reviews. There is 
abundant proof of his keen interest in his critics, and he speaks in 
candid terms of his opponents. There isa curious letter to Sir 
J. D. Hooker, written in March 1860, in which he says, “ Nearly all 
men past a moderate age, either in actual years or in mind, are, I 
am fully convinced, incapable of looking at facts under a new 
point of view.” He adds, “ Look at the enclosed memorandum, 
—— says my book (Zhe Origin) will be forgotten in ten years. 
Perhaps so; but with such a list I feel the subject will not.” The 
memorandum gives a list of adherents. Under “ Geologists” we 
find Lyell, Ramsay, Jukes, H. D. Rogers, “Zoologists and Palw- 
B2 
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ontologists” are represented by Huxley, Lubbock, L. Jenyns (to 
lange extent), Searles Wood ; the “ Physiologists ” are Carpenter 
and Sir H. Holland (to extent); the “Botanists” are 
Hooker, H. C. Watson, Asa 


His love was passionate ; yet he argued against the poor girl’s in- 
fatuation with all the might of his strong pure manhood. 
was rigid in what she, poor soul, believed to be her duty. “ Were 


rey (to some extent), Dr. Bootes (to 1 to do as you bid me, to go with you before priest or registrar, I 


large extent), and Thwaites, Thus he shows a formidable array should degrade myself beyond redemption. This, — is the 
of allies within a few months of the appearance of his epoch-making | women’s protest against the old bad order—her martyrdom, if you 


book, A month later, in writing to Sir CO. Lyell and Dr. Grey, | 


he speaks of “ poor dear old Sedgwick ” as having become “ rabid.” 
In a letter to Mr. Huxley, referring to the tumultuous meeting of 
the British Association at Oxford in 1860, there are some cha- 
racteristic reflections on his singular position as an involuntary 
cause of strife :— 


will. It is for man to renounce honours, wealth, glory, the power 
which involves dominion over the weak and is founded on their 
weakness. What can a maiden renounce? I will tell you. Do 
not shrink if I say it, conscious of the unsullied life I have led, 
' and the innocent love that is beating in my heart. Rupert, she can 
| renounce respectability.” The strong man fell on his knees and 
besought her not to do herself and him this great wrong. She. 


Lefien ich, Got my Silents (end ‘yen fs bayend others) have geod | 7 said that he must take ber on her own terms or that she 


cause to hate me for having stirred up so much mud, and led them into so 
much odious trouble. If I had been a friend of myself I should have 
hated me. By to make that sentence good English I know not.) Bat 
remember, if I had not stirred up the mud, some one else certainly soon 
would. I honour your pluck ; I would as soon have died as tried to answer 
the Bishop in such an assembly. 

Many interesting topics, such as Darwin's attitude towards 
Lamarck (ii. 207, 215, &c.)—which seems to have exercised Sir 
C, Lyell almost as much as Mr. Samuel Butler—must be left un- 
touched from the sheer impossibility of rendering justice in our 


limited space. 


NOVELS.* 


UPERT GLANVILLE, an artist of good family and ample 
means as well as of “ great and incontestable genius,” goes to 
Trelingham Court to paint the Great Hall with Pagan pictures 


from the Epic of King Arthur, Lord Trelingham, in spite of his | 


strong ritualistic tendencies, believing that the “ dim, rich ” Christ- 
janity of the knights and ladies in the Laureate’s idyls was, to 
say the least of it, an anachronism, and out of keeping with the 
facts of the case, supposing the case to have any facts at all. 
A propos of a portrait which was blown down and seriously 
damaged one stormy night, Lord Trelingham tells his guest the 
sad story of his sister, who had been beguiled into love and 
marriage with a certain Edward Valence, a neighbouring country 
gentleman, who professed the baldest atheism. On the rejection 
of his suit by the young lady's friends Valence went out to Spain, 
where the first Carlist war was raging. It is not for us to recon- 
cile the author's conflicting statements that Valence was a 
“soldier of liberty, not the defender of a State or a sovereign,” 
and that he bore a commission in the Cristino army, which existed 
and which fought with the sole object of keeping a particular 
sovereign on the throne. Ardent Republicans, who are also prac- 
tical men, must needs at times be a little inconsistent with them- 
selves. Did not the Republican Garibaldi fight under the banner 
of Victor Emanuel, than whom no kinglier king—so far as a belief 
in the divine and hereditary right of kingship is concerned— 
ever breathed ? ‘The sincerity, the cruel logical sincerity, of 
Valence’s creed could not be doubted. To sack a monastery ora 
convent was to him the pleasantest of pastimes. To desecrate a 
church or to violate an altar was to him what salmon-fishing or fox- 
hunting is to a keen sportsman. He was absolutely without pity. 
He was “capable of sending his child into the thick of battles, 


| would drown herself, He knew that Hippolyta was absclutely 
| incapable of making a vain threat. He resisted her will no longer, 
| and they lived together in an old house of his in the suburbs o 
London. While Rupert is absent for a time on professional work 
she finds employment in visiting the poor folks in her neighbour- 
hood, and makes the acquaintance of Annie Dausie, a gardener’s 
daughter, who has been seduced and forsaken by a scoundrel, 
Hippolyta has a tender and ae er heart, which yearns 
towards the poor victim of unhallowed love. But why unhal- 
lowed? Colonel Valence’s daughter has a mind as well as 
heart. She can reason as well as feel. Her intellect and her 
instincts both speak to her a language to which she cannot but 
listen—Why was she less d ed than poor Annie Dausie? 
Her brain to reel. She felt with Lear that “that way 
madness lies.” She is torn in pieces by doubts and fears. She 
wanders one day into a Roman Catholic church and hears 
sermon which convinces her of her sin. She enters the con- 
fessional and tells her story to the priest. The next morning 
she leaves Rupert's house and disap . She has sinned like 
Magdalen. Like Magdalen her repentance shall be lifelong. She 
will place insuperable obstacles between herself and herlove. Now 


all this appears to us to be both artistically and ethically v 
false and yt That she should see the hideous evils of fren 


_ love is quite right. That her pure soul should be saddened and 


grieved and even tortured by her own terrible mistake is natural 


enough, though with her keen intellect and wise sense of justice 


she must have soon found comfort in the certain knowledge that 
her sin, being involuntary, could scarcely be counted as sin, she 
having acted according to her honest notions of right. But surely 
her idea of reparation and expiation was all wrong. Her own. 
conscience and any priest worthy of the name would have told her 
that, from the highest Christian as well as from a wholesome 
common-sense point of view, her duty was to become the lawful 
wife of the man whom she had forced to wrong her, and that 
her proper penance was to love and cherish him, and not to 

unish him for her own fault by running away from him and 
mbes anun. This inexcusable act of folly on her goes 
far to neutralize the whole moral teaching of the book. As a 


and beholding her perish with dry eyes so long as the cause | 
i The question, he always said, between Governments | 


triumphed.” 
and the people was, which should put an end to the other. As 
a fellow-revolutionist told him, “others commit bloody deeds; 
re make a religion of them.” Well, this Alp the Renegade 
ind of gentleman came back from Spain after he had thoroughly 
gorged himself with bloodshed, and, in spite of the opposition of 
er relations, carried off the Lady Alice as his bride. Where 
he carried her, whether she bore him children, and where she 
died, were questions to which her friends could not obtain 
answers. Such is the tale Lord Trelingham told his artist 
friend one morning in the picture-gallery. In a romance, which 
is what the author of Zhe New Antigone calls his story, it is 
almost de rigueur that the young artist should immediately after- 
wards meet a girl whom an accident enables him to accompany 
to her home, where “he felt asif he had got into Heaven by 
a forbidden door.” It is equally a matter of course that the fair 
Hippolyta should turn out to be the daughter of the redoubtable 
Cristino Colonel. His love was ardently returned. But Hippolyta 
chassa de race. She was pure in heart and soul, but her father 
was to her the incarnation of right. What he said was, must be. 
She believed in him as devout souls believe in the God whom he 
derided, hated, and denied. To her a Christian marriage seemed 
like blasphemy. “I am not a Christian,” she told her lover. “I 
have no religion except to follow my conscience. My father has 
taught me that all religions are debasing. And do you imagine it 
would become my father’s daughter to stand at a Christian altar 
and to submit to institutions which he and I have renounced ? I will 
never do such a thing.” In vain did Rupert urge that to her such 
@ marriage would be only a ceremony which could do no harm. 
She replied that she could not act a lie. She would not even be 
married before a registrar. “To bind myself before a man would 
be more foolish even than to take an oath in the presence of a 
God I do not believe in.” Rupert Glanville was sorely tempted. 


* The New Antigone. 3 vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 
Ismay’s Children. By the Author of “Hogan, M.P.” &c. vols. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


Mohammed Benani : a Story of To-day. London: Sampson Low & Co. 


protest against the odious philosophy of some modern prurient 
reformers, the story would have been more effective if saepere 
had not wilfully thrown away her own life and done her best to 
poison that of her husband. And here our interest in the tale 
ends. When Rupert Glanville recovers from an illness and re- 
members everything that ever happened to him except his. 
acquaintance and intercourse with I ippolyta, when he goes to a. 
Spanish convent with his wife, Lady May, meets his old love and 
recovers his recollection of her, the romance degenerates into a 
very poor melodrama indeed, and we are heartily glad when the. 
curtain falls. We have only glanced at the main argument of 
this book, which is long to the verge of wearisomeness. We have. 
not space or patience to tell of the Nihilist meetings, fatuously re- 
presented as held in an English duke’s house under his grace’s 
presidency, and we must forego the temptation to give a sketch of 
the character of Ivor Mardol, who is one of the most interesting 
personages in the story. This gentleman was what an eccentric 
clergyman in the West Riding of Yorkshire used to style himself— 
namely, “ a moderate Anarchist.” His soul sickened at the unclean. 
nonsense of the advocates of free love, he Suaperes of murder, even 
when the victim was the White Tszar, and if he did not quite 
believe that revolutions could be made with rose-water, he hated 
dynamite as a means for effecting them. O/' si sic omnes! We 
should have liked to introduce our readers to Miss Desmond, who. 
was, indeed, “in all but name and outward habit, a sister of 
charity,” and whose device was “to succeed through failure.” It 
is very strange, by the way, that Hippolyta did not seek counsel 
and comfort from this wise and sympathetic friend when cruel 
doubts of her own rectitude and wisdom began to pierce her soul. 
The story of The New Antigone has many merits, only partially 
marred by a few faults. The awakening of Hippolyta’s conscience. 
through the misfortune of Annie Dausie is described with both 
ae and pathos, and takes a firm hold on the reader's sympathy. 
f this is a first novel, the author is to be congratulated on her 
ion and excellent use of many good gifts. But with these 
felicitations we may whisper a friendly warning against too 
copious a flow of words. The New Antigone is a very long book. 
n Ismay's Children the author of Hogan, M.P. is as witty, as. 
humorous, as _keen-sighted, and, alas! as pessimist as ever. She 
paints the foibles and faults of the people she knows so well with 
a brush steeped in black. Crabbe himself never mixed so little 
sunshine on his palette. If her sitter has a cast in his eye, there 
is no pretence of making him look straight at you out of the 


frame. She would never have left out Cromwell’s wart. She is 
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like the good housewife who boasted that, if she had no ear for 
music, she had a wonderful eye for dirt. Nay, we are almost 
afraid that ugliness has a greater fascination for her than beauty. 
Take, for instance, the powerful description of Mrs. Ahearne’s walk 
through the back slums of Barrettstown to visit Mary Talbot. It 
is terribly true to life, but so ghastly and repulsive in its lifelikeness 
that the reader is shudderingly anxious to get to the end of it. 
And there are many in the book almost equally me, 
And what tends to intensify the reader's despondency into despair 
is the apparent hopeless acquiescence of the author's mind in the 
necessary perpetuation of the sores she probes so ruthlessly. She 
sees no possible cure. Her people are squalid, dirty, lying, super- 
stitious, and dishonest. The meanest vices are made compatible 
with an unsimulated profession of piety and a fervid observance of 
the rules of the Church. Some of the most amiable and lovable 
of her perso are tainted with inherent insincerity and un- 
tru’ # sem ain is the one element she cannot omit from 
her canvas. If a hospitable priest or an amiable old lady offers 
her guests refreshment, the biscuits must be sodden and the 
seed-cake mouldy. One of the least attractive and most salient 
characteristics of the Irish lower and lower-middle classes is 
their absolute lack of romance. A marriage in a farmer's, or 
tradesman’s, or peasant’s family is as drearily prosaic an affair as 
the “ chanting ” of a spavined horse at a fair. e author is abso- 
lately just and fair-minded. Landlords and tenants, priests and 
are treated by her with the same placid, cruel impartia- 

lity. And yet, with the unpleasing materials she chooses to work 
upon, the author of Ismay's Children gives us a novel which charms 
us in our own despite. If her pathos merges too — into 
tragedy the gentler passion is never quite swallowed up by th 
sterner. There is no bitterness in the tears we shed for Aunt Ju. 
Godfrey Mauleverer’s death leaves no sting in the sorrow we feel 
for the handsome, generous, self-willed boy. The author's own 
unconscious Hibernicisms, as when she speaks in her own person 
of a trousers and a shears, provoke a good-natured smile. The 
author's sense of humour should have saved her from spoiling an 
excellent old joke about purgatory by putting a pointless version 
of it into the mouth of “ Lord Cork,” the Gargantuan beggar. We 
have essayed to point out some of the defects of this book. We 
have left ourselves no space to dwell on its many merits. 

Mohammed Benani is called “A Story of To-day”; but if the 
abuses it is written to d were, as we are told in a note, 
abolished last year, surely it would with greater ey be 
styled “a tale of yesterday.” Some of our readers may have seen 
a privately-printed phlet by the late Lord Chief Justice 
Denman, in which Dickens is -humouredly laughed at for 
his valorous impulse to slay dead giants. Is not the author of 
this bulky volume performing equally supererogatory deeds of 
prowess in hacking at the lifeless corpse of diplomatic and con- 
sular “ protection” in Morocco. Be that as it may, he has written 
a story which in itself is only dimly interesting, and which is 
overlaid by a display of what the author styles “ mesmeric 
phenomena,” but which to what Uncle Toby called “ the 
vulgar” would, but for their transparent and fatuous impossibility, 
appear very ignoble and very heartless pieces of jugglery indeed. 
The book has an air of pretentiousness which it does nothing to 
justify. The author is good enough to point out to us in his 

face certain passages and incidents which we ought to admire. 

e fear that we cannot always honour his drafts. Mohammed 
Benani is of rather a serious, not to say ——. character. 
The only joke is what Mr. Montague Tigg would the “ ve 
patriarchal and flowing-bearded” one of the English traveller's 
astonishment at hearing a livery stable keeper order two buffaloes 
to be put in his buggy. The author is right in supposing that 
most Englishmen will be too stolid and obtuse to split their sides 
over it. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CELLINL* 


the many distinguished 

they played in the great game of life, none can s the charm 
of the Florentine goldsmith and sculptor in the dramatic vigour 
of his narrative and in the unblushing faithfulness of his con- 
fessions. With a threefold strain of interest Cellini’s memoirs 
appeal to the historian, to the lover of art, and to the student of 
human nature ; to the latter more especially if he is gifted with 
any true sense of humour, Few men have —— a character 
80 vigorous and so strongly marked as that of Cellini; and no one 
certainly has ever laid bare to the world his inmost thoughts and 
motives with a more absolute want of reticence, and a more 
complete abandonment of every sense of shame. An accurate 
translation of the world-famed autobiography of Benvenuto 
Cellini has hitherto been wanting; that issu Mr. Thomas 
Roscoe in 1847 being not only grossly inaccurate, but also seriously 
marred by the suppression of whole and even episodes. 
This want has now been supplied by Mr. J. A. Symonds in a 
very satisfactory way; the two volumes in which this new trans- 
lation appears are printed in the most munificent style, and, 
what is still better, the translation itself is made with an accuracy 
and force of style which could only have been attained by one 
who combined Mr. Symonds’s exceptional acquaintance with 


* The Life of Benvenuto Cellini. Newly translated into English b, 


who have left us 
ey lived in, and the parts 


John Addington 


Cellini’s and an intimate knowl of Italian his 
Symonds has made good use of his many qualifications for the 
task, and this latest work of his will take rank among the kst 
translations that have ever been made into English. 

Before beginning the translation, Mr. Symonds gives us an 
introductory account of Cellini’s chameter, os he jee it, by 
the light of the long time spent in the laborious process of 
translating his life. The picture of Cellini’s real self which 
Mr. Symonds sets before us differs in some respect from the 
judgment passed upon him by previous writers, especially as 
to his truthfulness, “ Among Cellini’s faults,” Mr. Symonds 
writes, “Ido not reckon either baseness or lying. He was not 
a rogue, and he meant to be veracious.” This point is treated 
at some length, and a considerable of the introduction is 
devoted to a detailed examination of the chief charges of false- 
hood which have been brought against Cellini, the result of 
which is that, setting aside his loose, swaggering talk in his 
own glorification as an artist, Mr. Symonds makes out a good 


case in support of Cellini’s general trustworthiness as a writer. 
When depicting other people's character Cellini is, as a rule. 
not only a faithful historian, but, from his keen insight and 


vigorous power of expression, is able to give in a few vivid 
touches such a portrait as seems to place the very man himself 
before us, in a way which has been equalled by very few writers, 
including men of much greater literary ability than Cellini pos- 
sessed, Even asa literary production Mr. Symonds gives a v 
high place to Cellini’s Life; the very provincial and unpedantic 
simplicity of his Tuscan tongue allowing of a picturesque vigour 
of style which attains to a high pitch of descriptive power 
and even beauty. Without conscious effort he gives us the local 
colouring of a scene just as it impressed itself on his own vivid 
consciousness and artistically trained vision. In reading his ac- 
count of a dangerous stormy crossing of the Lake of Wallenstadt 
(i. 95-97) one seems to see the stern aspect of the Swiss land- 
scape, rendered terrible by the driving storm, the waves breaking 
over the boat, the sulky terrors of the boatmen, leading on to the 
contrast of the safe arrival at shore, and finally the beauty of the 
sun-lit town of Ziirich, “clean and shining like a jewel.” To the 
student of the Italian Renaissance Mr. Symonds (among the best 
of authorities on this point) very strongly recommends Cellini’s 
Life, as being, not only a model of Tuscan prose, but also as 


the most complete and lively source of information we possess regarding 
manners, customs, ways of feeling, and modes of acting in the sixteen 
century. . . . It is the first book which a student should handle in order 
to obtain the right direction for his more minute researches. It is the 
last book to which he should return at the close of his exploratory 
voyages. . . . From the pages of this book the Genius of the Renais- 
sance, incarnate in a single personality, leans forth and speaks to us. 


This, no doubt, is so; though one would fain have imagined that 
Cellini’s life and experiences were exceptional things in that evil 
period so falsely called the Renaissance—a time when luxurious 
self-indulgence and the pomp of wealth began to crush out the 
very life from true art, substituting splendour for good taste 
and costliness of material for real beauty of form, just as, more 
than a thousand years before, the ostentatious luxury of the 
Empire had smothered all that yet survived in Rome of the old 
Hellenic feeling for true art and beauty. 

Cellini himself, his merits and his faults, were among the most 
characteristic products of the age he lived in, an age of rich 
princes and prelates, vying with each other in their demands for 
costly ornaments, and ready to buy the skill of such a craftsman 
as Cellini by a completely sheltering protection, which allowed 
him the utmost license of conduct, provided only he devoted his 
skill to the glorification and vanity of his patron. With such 
protectors as these, both temporal and spiritual, it is no wonder, 
as Mr. Symonds points out, that Cellini’s conscience was little 
troubled by any of his acts of homicide, so that he could even 
treat them as a joke; thus, during a wrangle with his enemy the 
sculptor Bandinelli, who taunted him with the murders he had 
committed, Cellini jeeringly answered :—“ At any rate, the men 
I have killed do not shame me so much as your bad statues shame 
you; for the earth covers my victims, whereas yours are exposed 
to the view of the world.” 

Cellini’s dealings with Pope Paul III. are an instructive ex- 
ample of the prevalent standard of morality at that time and the 
capricious way in which a clever artist was treated. When 
Paul III. (Alessandro Farnese) succeeded to the Pontificate in 
1534 Cellini was in prison, suffering punishment for a _eey 
cold-blooded murder—that of a rival goldsmith named Pompeo, 
whom Cellini killed by repeated stabs from a dagger, having first 
put on an undercoat of mail to make himself secure. However, 
as the Pope required Cellini’s services in the Mint to — his 
new dies, he at once pardoned the murderer and set him free. 
Soon after this Cellini happened to speak slightingly of the Pope’s 
artistic taste as compared with that of his predecessor, 
Clement VII., whereupon he was imprisoned in one of the 
horrible oubliettes in the Castle of St. Angelo, and had a narrow 
escape of his life. The story of this imprisonment, and how 
Cellini escaped, partly by means of the minute acquaintance with 
the many vaults and es of the castle obtained while he was 
serving as one of the n during the siege of Rome, and his 
being immediately retaken, all form one of the most vivid pictures 
of adventure that have ever been written. The vanity of Paul III. 
had been so deeply wounded by the report brought to him of 
Cellini’s slighting words that it would have gone hardly with the 
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artist if he had not been rescued in the nick of time by the friendly 
intervention of Cardinal d’Este, of Ferrara, who was a more enthu- 
siastic art patron than the Pope. Another instance of Cellini’s 
\iolent method of treating any one who was obnoxious to him 
occurred during a visit to Paris, where he got involved in a law- 
suit about some furniture (ii. 28), to quote his own words:— 

When I perceived that my cause had been unjustly lost I had recourse 
for my defence to a great dagger which I carried; for I have always taken 
pleasure in keeping fine weapons. 

The first man I attacked was the plaintiff who had sued me; and one 
evening I wounded him in the legs and arms so severely (taking care, how- 
ever, not to kill him) that I deprived him of the use of both his legs. Then 
I sought out the other fellow who had bought the suit, and used him also 
in such wise that he dropped it. 


In this case no punishment followed. 

With regard to Cellini’s worth as an artist we should be inclined 
to place him rather lower than Mr. Symonds perhaps would do. 
A careful study of his works inclines one to think that he has 
been seriously overrated ; his productions in the main really owe 
most of their fame to the reflected glory that is thrown upon them 
by the vivid interest excited by his autobiography. From one 
point of view, that of pure technical skill, Cellini, no doubt, de- 
serves the highest estimation ; with equal skill and perfection of 


finish he mauaged the very different processes of gem-engraving, 
die-sinking, cire perdue casting on both small and large scales, 
damascening, enamelling, niello inlay, repoussé work, and many | 
other delicate processes in various materials. Everything he pro- 

duced was in its workmanship a marvel of technical skill; but 

when we come to examine his designs a very different verdict 

must be passed; and this applies even in the case of many | 
of the smaller objects in the precious metals which be- | 
longed more especially to Cellini’s real profession as a goldsmith, 

Nothing, for example, could be feebler than the design of the 

coins and medals which Cellini produced for the Pope’s mint; 

and yet he himself as well as his Papal patron appears to have © 
been thoroughly well satisfied with them. With more truth than 

he knew of, Clement VII. remarked that the ancients had never — 
produced such medals as Cellini’s ; the implied meaning is an_ 
extraordinary proof of the Pope’s utter want of real artistic. 
feeling, as he possessed a fine collection of antique coins, and 
cannot be excused on the score of ignorance. Again, one can 
hardly imagine @ more utterly tasteless, and even actively ugly, 
design than that of the great golden salt and spice box (nef) 
which Cellini made for the French King Francis I. This salt- 
cellar is now preserved in the Imperial Treasury at Vienna, so 
that we are able to compare the real thing with Cellini’s eloquent 
description of its beauties (ii. 36). Its principal features are two 
nude allegorical figures representing the Boa and the Earth, treated 
like and Venus. These are of 
type, roportioned in eve’ » an in the most 
as to be rom off their base. 
The least offensive part of this great mass of gold is the border 
round the base, on which Cellini has introduced small figures in 
high relief of Night, Day, Twilight, and Dawn, copied from 
Michelangelo's colossal statues in the Medici Chapel, quite regard- 
less of the very different scale of his copies. One is not surprised 
to hear that when Cellini “ exhibited this piece to his Majesty he 
uttered a loud outcry of astonishment”; but it is difficult to 
believe the rest of the story that the King “could not satiate his 
eyes with gazing at it.” The fact was that Cellini’s self-confidence 
and vanity destroyed all power of judging his own works with 
any critical sense; otherwise an artist who had studied and 
apparently appreciated fine specimens of classical sculpture could 
never have produced such a misshapen figure as that of the re- 
clining “Nymph of Fontainebleau,” now in the Louvre, or the 
ant proportioned statuettes round the base of the Florentine 

erseus, 

Such statues as the marble crucifix of the Escorial and the re- 
stored Ganymede of the Uffizi show, not only that Cellini had no 
power of designing fine plastic works, but that he was grossly 
ignorant of the refinements and even the main features of 
human anatomy, a subject which he had evidently never found time 
to work at. 

His one successful piece of sculpture on a large scale, the 
bronze Perseus in the ia de’ Lanzi, must be regarded as a 
sort of happy accident, or else, as one cannot help suspecting, was 
modelled from a design by some much abler hand ; even this figure 
is curiously defective in some of its parts, especially the treatment 
of the right fore-arm, and the very clumsy wrist. 

Even in his work as a silversmith, a 3 part of Cellini’s- 
reputation has arisen from the fact that he has been credited 
with the production of many beautiful objects, which were 
really the work of the artistically superior silver-workers of 
Augsburg and other German towns in the sixteenth century, such 
as Paul Flint and Wencel Jamnitzer. The so-called “ Cellini 
cup” in the British Museum is a notable example of this, as are 
also many of the beautiful ¢azze and vases made of crystal or agate, 
and mounted on stems of enamelled gold, of which the chief are in 
the Louvre and at Madrid in the Armeria real. 
to learn, as we do both from Vasari and from 
t he was invited to come to England to work 


It is interesti 
Cellini himself, 


on Henry VII.’s tomb, in conjunction with his fellow-citizen who 
appears in the English contract dated 1512 as ‘“ Peter Torrysany 

Florence.” This, however, Cellini refused to do for two 
reasons ; first, because he did not wish to work for “ such beasts 


asthe English” were; and, secondly, because he was unwilling to 


associate himself with the man whose violent passion had made 
him, while both were youths, assault Michelangelo and cause a 
permanent disfigurement by breaking his nose. 

Mr. Symonds’s note (i. p. 31) with regard to Pietro Torri- 
giani’s work in England needs correction. He says “ Torrigiani 
worked, in fact, for Henry VIII., and some fragments of his 
bronze exist in London.” The fact is that the whole of Henry 
VIL.’s tomb was the work of Torrigiani, and ‘exists still in 
fect preservation in the Lady Chapel at Westminster. It is a 
very important imen of Florentine sculpture, comprising 
two noble recumbent effigies of Henry and his Queen, with 
portrait heads in gilt bronze; and on the marble altar-like base 
a very beautiful series of circular bronze reliefs, with figures of 
the patron saints of the King and Queen, together with angels 
and other rich and elaborate ornaments, Fragments do exist at 
Westminster of other works by Torrigiani in terra cotta, painted 
and gilt. At vol. i., p. 33, instead of the note that the Carmine 
Chapel was “ painted in fresco by Masaccio and Masolino,” we 
should prefer to read “ painted by Masaccio and - Lippi.” 
A very large proportion of the work was executed by the latter 
artist, and there is every reason to believe that Masolino is only 
another nickname for Masaccio. As a rule, however, Mr, 
Symonds’s notes are as valuable as the rest of his work, which, as 
a translation, is a model of accurate and yet spirited rendering; 
and in the introduction gives us a well-balanced and eloquent 
analysis of the real nature of Cellini’s character, and its strange 
blending of poisonous evil with admirable strength of purpose 
and passionate devotion to his art. The eight etchings by 
M. Laguillermie which illustrate Mr, Symonds’s volumes are un- 
equal in merit ; and it may be suggested that one of them, though 
innocent in itself, might well have been omitted, from the fact 
that it tends to emphasize a very repulsive, though highly cha- 
racteristic, story. 


THE SILVER POUND.* 


N R.S. DANA HORTON, the author of the book whose title 

heads our article, was secretary to the delegates from the 
United States Government who took part in the Monetary Con- 
ference held in Paris in 1878, and his annexe to the Report of 
that Conference is a repertory of all the historical facts relating 
to the laws of coinage in modern States. In 1881 Mr. Horton 
was himself one of the delegates sent by the same Government to 
the second Paris Conference to urge, as their predecessors in the 
first Conference had urged, the resumption by France and the 
adoption by the other European States of the Law of the 7th 
Germinal, year XI., which law provided that gold and silver 
should be freely coined at a certain ratio, and that they should be 
a legal tender in payment of all debts. 

Mr. Horton, then, having given a large part of his life to the 
study of currency questions, may be considered a past master in 
the art; and, whether we agree with him or not in his main con- 
tention, he deserves our thanks for the zeal, industry, and ability 
with which he has in this and his former works laid before his 
readers the international history of the subject, and skilfully 
analysed the working of. the currency laws in successive periods. 
His treatise is indeed rather an historical than a theoretical one, 
exhibiting the rise of what he calls the “ disfranchisement ” or 
“outlawry ” of silver, and the steps by which our rulers have 
been gradually advancing towards the final hearing of the issue 
“whether England does well to obstruct the orderly establish- 
ment of the world’s money by maintaining the disinherison of 
silver.” These steps are, he says, the Select Committee of 1876 
on the Depreciation of Silver, the delegation of English re- 
presentatives to the Monetary Conferences of 1878 and 1881, 
and the successive Royal Commissions of 1885 and 1886. 
It is indisputable that the question has assumed much greater 
importance of late years, and that the views of those who 
have held most strictly to certain portions of the statute of 
56 George III. which deal with the coinage of silver have under- 
gone considerable modification since 1865. In that year the 
unanimous Report of the delegates to the Monetary Conference in 
Paris recommended the universal adoption of the gold standard. 
In 1869 Mr. Lowe, the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, recom- 
mended as the easiest thing in the world that Europe should dis- 
card silver, and, as the readiest way of attaining to the desired 
monetary haven of an international coinage, should make gold the 
standard. In 1872 Germany, thinking so clever a man must 
surely be a safe guide, and prepared to follow him by the writings 
of J. G, Hoffman in the early decades of this century, and by the 
counsels of his pupil Adolph Soetbeer, demonetized silver, and 
made gold the national standard. But the members of Mr. 
Goschen’s Silver Committee of 1876 did not fail to perceive the 
danger to commerce involved in these rash measures, and Mr. 
Goschen, himself one of the English delegates to the Paris Con- 
ference of 1878, urged upon his colleagues the necessity of assign- 
ing to silver and to gold each its separate share in the monetary 
business of the world. The advice was more easily given than 
taken; and the Report of the succeeding Conference of 1881 
showed a greater tendency to the opinion that the two metals 
should bear the burden rather jointly than separgtely; and it is 

* The Silver Pound and E: s Policy since the Restoration. 
By S. Dana Horton. London? Macenillan & 1867. 
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to this question that the Commission appointed last year, and now 
sitting, are charged to direct their attention. 

So, then, however much the feeling in England may be still 

inst this solution of the question, it is undeniable that it is 
much c from what it was at the time when Mr. Giffen 
could write in defence of a refusal to examine it—* Mathematicians 
do not stop to argue with squarers of the circle or with reasoners 
that the earth is flat.” The case is now being argued as it ought 
to be, and thoroughly reasoned out, and we may hope, though 
scarcely expect, that the Commission will come, in their Report, 
to a definite conclusion on the merits or demerits of the system of 
bimetallism of which Mr. Horton in the book before us, as in his 
other writings, has been so zealous a defender. Whether we 
with him or not in his conclusions, we are bound to say 

that his book is full of interesting historical matter, especially 
concerning those whom he calls the statesmen of the recoinage of 
1696, Locke, Somers, Montagu, and Newton. These he treats of 
icularly in his fifth chapter, and gives besides, in his Appendix, 

08. II-I5, many interesting letters and documents bearing the 
signatures of Locke and Newton, with relation to the legal rating 
of the guinea; and here we may quote what he says as to Locke’s 
position in the monetary calendar :— 

To-day the name of Locke is enshrined in monetary literature as the 
glorious ancestor of the single-metallist doctrine. I venture to think that 
my researches have enabled me to prove that, in fact, he is better entitled 

I. 

As to Newton, he points out the now well-known error of Sir 
Robert Peel in attributing to that eminent man the doctrine that 
“the true standard of value consisted in a definite quantity of 
gold bullion”; and shows, not for the first time, that Newton 
“accepted, side by side with silver, the rated currency of gold, 
under regulation of the State.” The contradiction is not absolute, 
as we shall presently show. 

Bimetallism, as the monetary policy represented by the French 
law of 1803 is now called, is commonly spoken of as the system 
of the Double Standard; but Mr. Horton insists that this is an 
incorrect designation, for that historically and practically there 
has always been a single monetary standard, silver having been 
that standard in England down to the time of Sir Robert Peel, 
and gold since his day; but that, inasmuch as gold was legally 
rated to silver under the mone administration of Locke and 
Newton, both metals were equally money of the country. Mr. 
Horton says :— 

Not only in England, but generally, silver was the standard. Both 
metals we money, but the fixed anew By the rating money, so to speak, 
was silver; the rated money was gold. Of certainty and stability either 
in fineness, weight, or denomination of coins the world had had but little 
experience ; for, under what I have called the seignorial system, money 
was subject to arbitrary control in a wilderness of a But in 
Eng the silver standard, which carried the p - sterling, the 

e mere utes on Trematl since 
unblemished by debasement either in fineness or 
in weight, and in denomination it could not change. 

Sir Robert Peel was, no doubt, misinformed ; for he used the words 
above quoted to indicate that the weight of Newton’s authority 
was on the side of a single metal as the only standard money ; 
but they are fully consistent with his acceptance of silver as the 
standard with “the rated currency of another metal ”—silver 
being thus the standard me¢al, and gold the metal rated to it, and 
both, therefore, standard money. 

It will be seen that Mr. Horton draws, as is reasonable, a clear 
distinction between standard money—the coin of a country—and 
its monetary standard; yet it is not to be wondered at if that 
much-used, and perhaps much-abused, word standard is cnetest 
4 writers on currency matters in many different senses, , 

orton enumerates nine of them:—1. The fineness of the money 
metal. 2. The legal fineness ofa particular coin. 3. The legal weight 
of a particular coin. 4. The national unit of account, considered as 
8 denomination or name, as distinguished from what may be at 
various times its body or substance. 5. The national unit of 
coinage, being the body or substance aforesaid. 6. The full legal- 
tender money of a country. 7. The chief coin in use. 8. The 
kind of money, the manufacture of which is free, and which 
maintains or controls the par of the moneys of a country, or with 
which the other kinds of money are kept at par. 9. The mone- 
tary system of a country, in general terms. 

Applying these definitions to Holland, he tells us that the 
answer to the question, “ What is the Dutch standard?” would 
be:—1 and 2. 945 thousandths fine. 3. 9°45 grains of silver, or 
0°6048 grains of gold, to the gulden. 4. Thegulden. 5, (Legally, 
it seems) the silver guiden. 6. Silver and gold. 7. Silver. 
8. Gold. And, 9, the limping or halting standard (étalon boiteur)— 
coinage of gold being free to all, coinage of silver a right of the 
Government, coins of either metal being full legal tender. 

So, then, Holland has, at one and the same time, (5) a silver 
standard, (6) a silver and gold standard, (7) a silver standard, 
(8) a gold standard, and (9) a limping standard, according to the 
sense in which we use the word. No wonder that the arguments 
pro and con in the monetary controversy fall often @ tort et a 
travers, and that the arguers are mostly at cross purposes with 
each other. The knights of the fable persist in looking some at 
the gold, some at the silver, side of the shield. 

_ Passing beyond this list of uses, and notwithstanding Mirabeau’s 
dictum that “It is not worth while to search out a new definition 
of money in order to introduce another error into the world,’ 


he ventures on another and separate division of the word 

1. The National Instrument of Value ; 2. the Standard 
of Desiderata—i.e., the mass of such commodities as are on the 
average the object of the desires of an average community, and 
which afford, therefore, an average measure of money, as is 
in turn its measure; and 3. the Greater Standard of Value, by 
which he means the whole amount of money in the world, whether 

ld or silver, and which he, rightly as we think, conceives as 
influencing the value of the money of each sme State, so that 
no country can of itself maintain the stability of the level of 
a. is illustration is worth transcribing, both as showing 

- Speman and as a good example of his somewhat difficult 
style :— 

This level of Lpsten in England, how exclusively is it under British 
jurisdiction? How much more so than is the level of the level of the sea 
that washes Britain’s shores ? In time of calm the English Channel may 
easily be regarded as independent of the Northern Ocean or of the Bay of 
Biscay, and they in their turn of all the continent-embracing seas ; but 
thought dispels this forgetfulness of fluidity and gravitatioa, which makes 
the sea-level one and continuous the world around. Is it a violent state- 
ment to affirm that there is a oneness and continuity in the world’s money, 
though the sea of money has its colours, the yellow, the white? To my 
view, at least, the mass of gold coin in England has been, is, and remains, 
a tract of sea that keeps its local level (as compared with things vendible) 
because of the lateral support of circumjacent tracts of money. 

This being so, and those circumjacent tracts being swe’ 
human Mr. Horton that there 
solidarité between the nations, and a necessity pressing upon 
of them to establish an accord on the principles and practice to 
be followed; and he has much to say on the responsibility of 
England for the present dislocation, and her paramount interest 
in leading the way to a reasonable adjustment. She has never 
been, he argues, not even since 1819, “ monometallist in the full 
and truer sense of the word. Gold performed its functions in 
England in the satisfactory manner so often referred to with 
praise by favour of the maintenance of silver and gold in other 
countries.” 

Mr. Horton’s chapter on the Fall of Prices and its cause is well 
and carefully reasoned; but our space will not allow us to do 
more than refer to it, to his treatise on what he calls “The 
Descent of Gold,” to the rating of the guinea and pistole, and to 
his tabular comparison of the English monetary system before and 
after the recoi of 1696; but we “yf add that his remarks 
on the several theories of Sir William Petty, Joseph Harris, and 
Lord Liverpool, on the studies and arguments of the latter states- 
men, and on the abandonment of the silver pound to which they 
led, and the successive steps of that abandonment are well worthy 
of attention. Mr. Horton refers to one almost forgotten feature of 
the Act of 1816 which finally carried it into effect, a feature on 
which, no doubt, Colonel Tomline dwells with much satisfaction. 
The Act provides for the free coinage of silver as well as gold, and 
but for the fact that the ibed Proclamation has never 
issued, he could have carried his bar of silver te Tower Hill and 
triumphantly brought it back in coin. 

Nor can we do more than advert ony & the interesting 
“History of the Guinea, as illustrated by Contemporary Docu- 
ments,” which forms the appendix to the work. The whole book 
is well worth study, both by those who agree with Mr, Horton's 
conclusions and by those who dissent from them, th classes of 
readers will find much that is new to them, and much matter for 
reflection, and the quotation from Nicholas Presme’s tractate De 
mutationibus monetarum (1382) with which he concludes may 
well conclude our article :— 

Se aucun doncques pour amour de verité em. vouldroit contredire a 
icelles ou escripre contre, bien sera, mais se j’ai mal parlé porteige tesmogn- 
age du mal avec raison, affin qu'il ne soit veu pour néant et de sa singu- 
ligre voulenté temerairement condemner ce que bonnement ne se peult 
impugnuer ne contredire. 


PRINCE LUCIFER.* 


| poy the point of view of his gol and—if the word will 
not be misunderstood—his didactic purpose, Mr. Alfred 
Austin has undoubtedly made wise choice of the dramatic form 
for his new Prince Lucifer, Whether such a choice will 
equally conciliate a public which seems as insensible to literary 
merit in the drama of the study as it is tolerant of literary worth- 
lessness in the drama of the is another question. But Mr. 
Austin had doubtless considered it before determining on the 
adoption of the dramatic in preference to the narrative form. He 
must have known that such a selection “ fixes” the reader “ with 
notice” that he will actually have to do some thinking for him- 
self, and that he must really endeavour to dispense for the nonce 
with that sort of invaluable assistance which he receives from his 
urpose, an haps even mora m 8 and action 
Sherr Sens pean, so kindly supply him with running com- 
mentaries of the most labour-saving description of theirown. In 
the case of the dramatic poem to be sure the reader is, by way of 
compensation, offered the intellectual pleasure of wutableny the 
development of character under the touch of the author himself. 
In the drama he sees the sculptor at work, instead of merely 
listening, as in the now most popular style of prose fiction, to an 
interminable series of observations on a number of completed 


* Prince Lucifer. By Alfred Austin. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1887. 
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portraits, But, after all, what care the majority of people for seeing 
@ sculptor at work, especially when it needs instructed attention 
‘to appreciate the spectacle ? And how much easier it is—or how 
much easier, at any rate, they seem to find it—to listen to a 
lecture about pictures ! 
To such, however, as will come with a little thought and in- 
telligence of their own to assist at the modelling of the little 
up of statuary which Mr. Austin puts before them in this 
tic poem we can promise substantial repayment for their 
trouble. Prince Lucifer is a variation on the old but eternally 
interesting theme of the conflict between reason and faith, or 
rather between reason and aspiration—a conflict in which the 
latter, allying itself in this case, as is its unfair practice, with 
love, achieves its invariable victory. Wisdom, wise in its own 
conceit, is as usual turned, by the mere discovery of the limita- 
tions which the heart imposes on the head, to foolishness, though 
only, let us hope—for here the dramatic apologue ends—to ex- 
pand and ripen into that wider and mellower wisdom which takes 
account of man’s affections and woman’s penrings as no less in- 
eradicable parts of human nature than that noble (but slightly 
bumptious) faculty—the reason. Prince Lucifer, the representative 
of this faculty, isa young man of ideas so advanced that he has 
abandoned his kingdom because his subjects decline on their part 
to abandon the institutions of religion and marriage, and has 
taken up his abode at Castle Tourbillon, “on a mountain valley 
near the Matterhorn.” The companion of his exile, and the 
admirable dramatic foil to his character, is one Count Abdiel. 
On the question which had driven the Prince to abdicate, the 
Count’s opinions stand related to those of his master precisely as 
the views of “the magistrate” in Gibbon’s well-known definition 
stood to those of the “ philosopher” in the ancient world. If 
Lucifer considers all religions equally false, Abdiel considers them 
all equally useful, and deprecates in many a cynical utterance the 
romantic folly of the Prince in having refused, at the cost of his 
kingdom, to conform to popular superstitions. ry meet their 
respective fates in two mountain maidens, Eve and Elspeth. The 
former, wooed by the Prince, consents to unite herself with him, 
to the scandal of the village and the grief of the good priest, 
Father Gabriel, in a “bondless union.” On the latter, Abdiel, 
who has characteristically anticipated the marriage rite, no less 
characteristically confers the status of a lawful wife. Eve's union 
is happy, and is blessed with fruit; Elspeth’s miserable and child- 
less ; and so far the Prince and his theories 5 to be having it 
all their own way. His unwedded wife adopts his Agnostic 
views, and discontinues the religious observances of her maiden 
days. The inhabitants of the happy valley, who have been having 
“bad seasons” of late, are staggered by the undoubted prosperity 
of the Prince, who “ neither works nor prays,” and, relapsing into 
general infidelity, are laid under an interdict by their priest. At 
this juncture Eve's child falls dangerously ill, and her newly learnt 
scepticism slips off her like the ill-fitting garment that it is. She 
entreats the Prince to invoke the interceding prayers of Father 
Gabriel on its behalf, and Lucifer’s principles making but a very 
feeble struggle against his love, he gives his humiliated consent. 
The rescue of the infant through the priest’s intercession might, 
perhaps, have re-established Eve's early faith ; but Mr. Austin, with 
a fine touch of poetic insight into womanly and maternal nature, 
takes a still surer means to that end by making the mother lose 
her child. A loss which might perhaps have hardened a man who 
suffered it into a yet more obstinate unbelief, only binds the 
‘woman more closely to a creed in which alone she can find conso- 
lation. Heaven, as she tells her now lawfully wedded husband, 
has got a hostage for my faith, 
And I with Heaven perforce must keep my pledge, 
Or forfeit hope to see my babe again. 
The Prince = with dignity and gentleness in her return to 
the simple faith of her childhood, and the drama closes upon a 
wife and husband united as firmly as ever in the bonds of an affec- 
tion deep and true enough to triumph over any differences of 
creed 


We trust that we may have made it evident, even from this bald 
summary of Mr. Austin’s poem, that his theme is one eminently 
fitted for poetic treatment, at any rate, by a skilful hand. The 
last qualification, however, is very far from being superfluous; 
for it must be evident, also, that without skill of handling and 
delicacy of touch, the subject, like most others which are con- 
cerned with the sexual relations, would be full of dangers. One 
shudders to think of the banalities into which it might only too 
probably betray a poet whose gifts of feeling and expression 
Were unaccompanied with something of the tact and judgment 
of a man of the world. Among these pitfalls Mr. Austin steers 
his course with a steady and unerring step. Closely as his subject 
compels him to approach the region over which Mrs, Grundy 
exercises absolute sway, the near presence of that queenly but 
terribly prosaic figure is never for a moment suffered to intrude 
itself upon our consciousness. And to say this amounts, of course, 
to the thigh praise of saying that the poetic idealization of the 
characters in Prince Lucifer is consistently preserved throughout ; 
for it is certain that at one touch of misplaced realism in any 
critical part of the narrative, the worthy lady above-mentioned 
would irstantly make her appearance. . Austin is the more 


to be commended for this resolute and skilful adherence to the 
idealistic manner, because in so doing he is unavoidably com- 
— to forego dramatic opportunities of a very tempting kind. 

us, for instance, the instantaneous rout of his hero’s high-flown 
philosophic theories at their first collision with the very common- 


place and everyday emotions of oa and parental love, has 
unquestionably a comic side, to which any man in whom the 
humorist was too apt to get the better of the poet could hardly 
have refrained from giving prominence. But one feels instine- 
tively that the result of any such indulgence of the satiric instinct 
would be to lower Prince Lucifer at once to the realistic level of 
the ordinary conceited young man, and in all probability to have 
marred the idyllic grace and tenderness of the poem for the sake 
of one or two effective scenes. So, again, the ingenious dénotiment 
of the political knot at the end of the drama gives occasion for an 
equally meritorious display of self-restraint. The news comes that 
Lucifer’s late subjects are at last converted to his views on the 
subject of religion and marriage, and have invited him to return 
and reign over them once more. Asa married man, however, the 
Prince could not, if he would, resume his sovereignty ; while the 
accommodating Abdiel, the whilom upholder of the institution of 
marriage, who cheerfully c ts to pt the new creed and 
take the master’s place on the throne is, of course, compelled to 
leave behind him, not only his opinions but his wife. The irony of 
this double situation is most fascinating ; but Mr. Austin is wisely 
content to do no more than glance at it in a couple of sentences of 
dialogue, and pass on. 

The literary workmanship of Prince Lucifer matches more than 
worthily with the development of its dramatic motive. It con- 
tains, indeed, to our thinking, some of Mr. Austin’s best and 
strongest work, ‘The dialogue is pregnant with thought through- 
out, and abounds in felicities of expression. The descriptive 
sages glow with the poet’s genuine love of nature ; and if the picture 
is sometimes more perfect than the music—for Mr. Austin’s blank 
verse is occasionally, and in its longer flights, a little lacking in 
variety of caesura—the defect ought not perhaps to be much 
insisted on in so long'a poem. And no such fault is assuredly 
to be found with the interpolated lyrics, which are full of 
charm, alike to the ear and the imagination—one of them, the 
song of the grave-digger, Adam, attaining almost to the fresh- 
ness, simplicity, and force of the Shakspearian pastoral, As 
good a specimen as could be given of the vivid and inspiriting 
nature-poetry which illumines many a page of the volume is per- 
haps the following :— 

Meanwhile how bright and eloquent is life ! 
Here where the tide of human voices ebbs 
Into a sea of silence! What a scene! 
The cataracts never looking where they leap 
And, as they fall, bounding away again 
From ledge to ledge in careless confidence ; 
The gloomy glory of the sunlit pines 
That climb up to the verge of desolation 
Finding a foothold where the chamois fails; 
The passionless bosom of the barren snow ; 
And here, midway between the vacant throne 
Of sheer sublimity and yon low vale 
Of human needs and passions, butterflies 

cKering oer an as tho 
They in the mantels 
A dizzying terror. Each slow upward stride 
Bruises the secret sweetness of the thyme. 
Hark! though I see them not, in pastures near 
Carryi elr MUSIC Wi em as 
Melodious banquet. I will follow it. a SHR) 

But the sustained and even excellence of the literary workman- 
ship renders selection difficult. 


LIFE IN THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH.* 


Bwzs on Australia there are in great plenty, and their pro- 
duction is unceasing. From Mr. Froude’s Oceana to the 
latest colonial statistical register—from the wild romance or 
voyage tmaginaire to the emigrant’s handbook and settler’s best 
companion, there is an infinite choice of works from which those 
proposing to “ shed their country,” in Sydney Smith’s phrase, may 
select a guide to a home in the future, The keen competition 
among those who offer their services to the intending emigrant 
may be taken as a test of the growing intensity of the struggle for 
life in the home kingdom. . Let Lord Derby tell us how nearly 
the question of the development of the British race is beginning to 
touch men’s business and bosoms. Four hundred thousand lives 
are being added every year to the crowd which occupies, in more 
or less equitable division, the soil of these islands. The land, 
it is pointed out with a cold-blooded logic characteristic of the 
pessimist philosopher, does not increase in any appreciable degree 
corresponding to the increase of the population. Our seventy- 
—_ peng of acres will never be any more; while the power 
of each acre to support man is growing sensibly less, and must 
diminish, even under the of The 
oblem of fitting a constantly increasing quantity of human 
ings to a fixed area, which is given over the Malthusian 
with so many solemn warnings and melancholy forebodings, need 
not distress us at least for many generations to come, if we will 
only lift our eyes to look upon our noble heritage beyond the 
seas. Why should we ane even though Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
gloomy Fog ered about North America are accomplished? We 
have still Australia with us, and, even with the history of official 
blundering, ignorance, and negligence in the past, it is difficult 
* Wild Life and Adventure in the Australian Bush. Arthur 
2 vols, Bentley & Son. 1887. 
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to conceive of anything happening to loosen our hold of the 
y a most fortunate chance, which we 
can scarcely be said to have deserved, we have acquired a whole 
new continent, for Australia may claim to be so called, in which 
to extend our race and prolong our dominion. It is an appanage 
such as no nation ever on earth, a supplement to 
our greatness and sequel to our fortunes, the w of which 
has never been oy Re aga Every other of the great 
nations of the Old World is restricted to its original bounds. 
It can only expand by a dubious process of war and conquest. 
We, by that good luck which in the _— often repaired the 
blunders of Ministers, retain as the proudest trophy of centuries of 
fighting, and suffering, and adventure, the El Dorado which was 
the dream of Raleigh, in a shape far surpassing all that his most 
daring imagination had conceived. The largest, richest, and most 
salubrious portion of the earth yet unoccupied and fit for occupa- 
tion by men of British blood is ours, in which our superabundant 
life and growth may find a natural easy develo>ment. 

Of life in the Australian Colonies we have a many pictures, 
some remarkable for their bold outlines and free colouring. That 

d is to be found for the digging ; that the typical colonist is a 

iry person, in a red shirt and a broad-brimmed hat; that 
Masters of Arts are as plentiful in the Bush as bandicoots ; that 
the society is chiefly composed of gentlemen who have left their 
country for that country’s good, returning sometimes for the good 


to-morrow to any young fellow equally gifted with Harold 
Bertram, who, after a couple of years of hard work, is fortunate 
enough to have a legacy of 4,000/. left to him. 

Of course it should be remembered that “the Australian Bush” 
is a wide word, meaning the whole interior of « continent which 
is some two thousand miles across from sea to sea in its narrowest 
part, and of which two-thirds are yet unexplored. What is true 
of Queensland is true only of a country not more than six times 
as large as the British tak my But there is much similarity, 
seme monotony, in all Australian Bush life. It is a life whic 

eserves to be better known, as offering by far the best chance of 
a wholesome, manly, tolerably profitable career to adventurous 
British youth—to the off-swarms from the over-peopled domestic 
hive. ith all its hardships and all its draw , there is a 
fascination about the Bush which few have been able to resist who 
have once tasted of its delights. It is a life of labour and of 
privation, rough, solitary, and with not too much of refinement 
any more than of leisure, but to a man healthy in body and in 
mind, full of attraction in a country which is not less interesting 
because it is yet unformed ; where Nature seems to have worked in 
the rude and somewhat clumsily ; where all the physical forces are 
rated and irregular, yet where the climate is universally 
healthful, brisk, and joyous, with an atmosphere of which every 
breath is a tonic, where to live in the open air is itself a luxury, 
and poverty and disease are practically non-existent. 


of virtuous families at home, and the relief of three-volume novel- 
ists; that the foundation of the social edifice at the Antipodes 
is a certain Botany Bay, where there never was any kind of settle- 
ment, either of the converted or unconverted—some of these old-— 
fashioned notions about Australia are being gradually dissipated. | 
They die hard, however, and keep cropping up even to this day in 
the official correspondence of Her Majesty’s Government. We 
have outlived the time, perhaps, when Colonial Ministers direct 
their =——— to Melbourne, Victoria, New South Wales, or 
advise all the convicts to be placed on Cockatoo Island, or re- | 
commend the employment of gunboats on the Murray. The 
Australian Colonies are now included in the grand tour, which — 
is a part of the young English politician’s education. The mag- 
nificent steamships of the Orient and the P. & O. Companies have | 
brought Adelaide and Sydney nearer to us than Quebec and 
Halifax were fifty years ago. It is but five short weeks from 
Piccadilly to Collins Street. Already the weakly and delicate- 
lived are choosing to spend their winters in the Tasmanian 
Elysium instead of Madeira or Cannes. A nearer and livelier 
interest is being arrived at in that far-off land, which is yet the 
most English of all the countries which have been occupied by 
Englishmen. Let us hold by that as the leading fact of Australian 
life. Society in all the large cities can no longer be safely cari- 
catured as Eng been in works of travel and 
precisely ish society, more English than it is anywhere in the 
world out of England, Sith no difference except that the social in- 
tercourse among those of the same class is a little freer, with more 
of amenity and more of warmth. The life in the Bush, which is 
what the author of the book before us professes to describe, is far 
more interesting because of the more picturesque surroundings, the 
simpler conditions, the strange, bizarre forms of nature. The 
Australian Bush has never been adequately represented to the 
British public. Most of those who have attempted to portray 
the Bushman's life have known little or nothing of it by — 
rience. In one or two of the late Henry Kingsley’s novels, notably 
in Geo Hamlyn, there are chapters which present some sides 
of it with great vividness. Mrs. Campbell Praed owes the best 
of her success in fiction to her acquaintance with Queensland 
scenery, which she generally depicts with much force of colour. 
Mr. Arthur Nicols has a more serious p which he pursues, 
however, in a style not less delightful. He also has selected the 
medium of a story to tell us what he knows of Bush life; but it 
is a story of which the romantic is kept in strict subjection 
to the real. His hero is a young lish lad, liberally educated, 
whose friends, having no opening for him at home, wisely determine 
tosend him out to Queensland to seek his fortune in the Bush. The 
Harold Bertram goes out with a practical p to become 
a ruling citizen of a British e engages with a squatter, 
which, it may perhaps be not wholly unnecessary to remind our 
teaders, is not synonymous with an unlicensed occupier of Govern- 
ment land, but means a grazier on that large scale necessary in the 
thinly-grassed and scantily-watered plains of Australia. Harold 
Bertram’s employer has a small run of about square miles, 
three hun miles from the sea, on the verge of the Tropic of 
Capricorn. There our “new chum” acquires that most useful of 
all the arts to success in Australia—namely, “colonial 
experience.” He works very hard at every kind of Bush labour— 
shepherding, lambing down, washing, branding calves, 
-_t off and shooting “ scrubbers,” poisoning dingoes, capturing 
wild horses, taking stock to market, recovering stray bullocks, 
Sight g felonious and murderous blacks, and going ugh the 
le round of Bush life, until he is enabled, through a windfall 
of fortune, to enter into ea with the owner of a station, 
and become a squatter himself. The various adventures inci- 
dental to such a career are described with a vigour and simplicity 
which are very creditable to Mr. Nicols’s literary powers, without 
any lapse into fine writing, or a single departure from the main 
object of the book, which is to give a real and truthful picture of 
life in the Australian Bush. can be no doubt, in fact, that 


the incidents are all taken, as they are alleged to be, from actual 
Personal experience. There is i 


nothing which might not happen 


SOUNDNESS AND AGE OF HORSES.* 


R. HAYES, a Captain of Foot turned Vet., is far too 

well versed in stable lore and phraseology not to be aware 
that the adjective “ useful,” pronounced in a particular tone of 
voice, is about the most damning encomium which can be 
bestowed on a horse; therefore, lest he should shrink from the 
word, we will refrain from saying that he has written a useful 
little book—practising this restraint the more readily inasmuch 
as it is by no means clear to whom the book is likely to be of use. 
If it is olienah to veterinary surgeons, it tells them but that in 
which they should have been already instructed ; if to the general 
reader, it is over his head, being full of technical expressions with 
many of which even men of much stable experience would not 
necessarily be familiar. Mr. Hayes’s first object, as set forth in his 
preface, is sufficiently alluring and original, being no less an 
undertaking than “ to define from a &trictly legal point of view 


| what is meant by the term Soundness.” The reader must judge 


for himself whether any such definition is satisfactorily achieved. 
To us it appears that the cases cited are instances of the in- 
dividual opinions of judges or of juries wholly ignorant in 
matters pertaining to horseflesh, and that no judge, ignorant or 
instructed, will feel himself the least bound in the future by such 
aay oe Baron Parke is quoted as saying that, “ if a horse 

a slight pimple on his skin, it would not amount to an un- 
soundness ; but if such a thing as a pimple were on some part of 
the body where it might have that effect—as, for instance, ona 
which would prevent the cree a saddle or bridle on the animal 
—it would be different.” Certainly it would be different, but pace 
Baron Parke it is, to say the least, ~~ open to question whether 
a warbly back or even a sitfast would be such unsoundness as to 
constitute breach of warranty. It is, however, satisfactory to 
know that judges have been unanimous in ment that con- 
genital defects come within the definition of unsoundness, and 
that if a dealer sells us a blind horse and warrants him sound, 
he cannot plead that there was no breach of warranty because the 
animal was born blind. 

In the same chapter Mr. Hayes gives an excellent, though 

thaps unintentional, parody of a “sound” certificate contain- 
ing the inevitable phrase, “has a splint on her near fore.” Was 
there ever yet a veteri certificate which did not somewhere 
“ observe a splint”? We have ere now heard horse-owners pro- 
fanely remark that they never knew the Vet. observe anything 
which had escaped their own observation, though time often 
revealed to them matters which should not have been beyond 
the ken of professional inspection. In Chapter V. the method 
of examination prescribed is beyond doubt thoroughly exhaustive, 
and, as Pigg would have said, we “ would be the death of a 

inea ” to see any one not a veterinary surgeon, or a first-rate 
stableman, try it on a moderately nervous or ticklish horse, even 
in some of its simplest instructions. ‘“ We may now run one 
hand over the back,” says Mr. Hayes, “ to find if there are any 
warbles or sitfasts present.” We may—and if there are, the horse 
will most certainly speedily satisfy us on the point; but persons 
who do not care about being kicked or having their toes trodden 
on will do well to be as to how they set about this part 
of the examination; indeed, if we might venture to supplement 
Mr. Hayes with advice of our own, it would be that the intend- 
ing purchaser should mount a stable-bucket and Jook for sores 
along a horse's back before he began to feel for them. 

The plates in the concluding chapter on dentition are numerous, 
fairly good, and undoubtedly clear to those who already know all 
about it; but we should like to test the worth of this portion of 
the work by oe Se hands of a boy to see if he could 
understand from Mr. Hayes’s pictures or description where the 
“ mark” in a horse's tooth really is. 


bd and Age of Horses. By M. Horace Hayes, M.R.C.V.S. 
London: Thacker & Co. 
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MEMOIR OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON.* 


hag pected purpose of Mr. Cabot’s work as announced in his 
preface is not one with which we can pretend to have much 
sympathy, though it is one which a very large number of recent 
biographers seem to have complacently set before themselves. As 
Emerson's literary executor, as his old and trusted friend, as 
ing not merely complete command of documents, but full 
authority from the eurvivors of the subject’s family, and as a more 
than tolerable, if not an cuteocubianiell gifted, writer, Mr. Cabot 
undoubtedly might have produced a sufficient and satisfactory life 
of his friend if he would. Apparently he did not will. His 
object, he tells us, has been “ to offer to the readers and friends of 
Emerson some further illustration, some details of his outward 
and inward history that may fill out and define more closely the 
image of him they already have rather than to attempt a picture 
that should make him known to strangers, or set him forth in due 
relation to his surroundings or to the world at large.” Exactly so. 
Thus the biography of Emerson’s greater English friend has been 
“set forth” piecemeal in about a dozen volumes; thus the 
biographer of his Awerican friend Longfellow, after writing one 
biography not long ago in two volumes, filled a third with waste 
materials, and obligingly handed it over to the public to piece in 
as pleased. That a biography to be worthy the name must 
be of all other books a self-contained thing—that a memoir is not to 
be made of shreds and patches convenient to fill in other memoirs, 
but must, in little or in large, in less detail or in more, do exactly 
what Mr. Cabot declines to do, appears to be a fact, or set of facts, 
evermore growing dimmer in the eyes of this generation. There 
have been testy people who have said that the sense of what is and 
what is not a is disappearing from the world ; we are bound 
to say that it is not to the department of biography that any 
optimist can look to refute them. 

In one respect, no doubt, Emerson, from wherever may be his 
inted place, may look with equanimity on any fresh books of 
kind. He, like the friend with whom he is so often compared, 

and who, it has been sometimes absurdly contended, borrowed 

from him more than he gave, has dropped in public estimation 

since his death, but it is in a different way. No one (at least no 

one of any competence) thinks less of Carlyle’s genius than on 
the morrow of his death, whether any one of competence does or 
does not think worse of his character. Emerson suffered in 
another quarter. The repeated and systematic perusal of his col- 
lected works has done his intellectual fame some harm by showing 
what only a few judges had seen before, how small was the range 
of his thought, how constantly he drew on the same very limited 
stock of ideas, | mpamae thoughts in general, whether firsthand 

or secondhand ; how much mere mannerism, and mannerism of a 
stale and by no means “demonic” quality, there was in his 
“ strange and wild and odd” style, how sterile and how facile was 
his eclectic optimism. We, at least, think that a good deal was 
left after allowance for all of this, but we admit fully that the 
allowance has to be made. We know at least one person who 
was and isan admirer of Emerson, but who decl that after 
getting to the middle of the “ Riverside” edition he had to stop, 
not because he was actually tired of his author, but lest the spec- 
tacle of his intellectual poverty, his mannerism, and his repetition 
should prejudice him unfairly against the real merit of the man. 
But nothing that has been published about Emerson has in the 
least detracted from the high estimate always entertained of his 
moral and personal character. The faults of that character, 
though of a less obvious and aggressive kind than Carlyle’s, lay 
almost as much on the surface. The bumptiousness which is 
rightly or wrongly often attributed to his countrymen at large, their 
lack of exact scholarship and delicate taste, their curious egotism, 
and their entire failure to comprehend the simple truth that conceal- 
ment of that egotism is, as a matter of fact, incumbent on every 
man who is egotist enough thoroughly to himself—all these, 
with other drawbacks, are clear enough. ‘To this day it makes 
one, even after long familiarity with the fact, burst into a kind of 
subdued laughter to think or read how Emerson frankly expected, 
and was not a little hurt at the disappointment of his expecta- 
tion, that his congregation, merely to p his whims and retain 
his ministrations, should practically abolish the central rite of 
Christian worship. But there was nothing worse behind th 
defects—defects of what may be called intellectual breeding, 
which are even yet noticeable in all but a few Americans. His 
ill-health was of no wearing character; if he was never rich, he 
seems to have always been able to take long holidays and live a 
8a guise; he had relations and friends whom, in his way, he 
loved and who loved him. He was, if a very “ American Plato,” 
to borrow Coleridge's gibe, yet at any rate the Plato, such as he 
was, of a very populous and loud-voiced continent. He would 
have been a very bad-blooded person if he had any but placid 
and amiable thoughts, and, as a matter of fact, he was not a bad- 
blooded person at all. 

At the same time he must have been a rather exasperating one. 
Such friends of his as Mergaret Fuller among women and Henry 
James (er. not jr.) among men were not of a temperament or of 
beliefs prompting them to emulate what is perhaps the best piece 
of thought as distinguished from style in the works of Charles 
Kingsley—that famous outburst of Mackaye after hearing 
an Emersonian lecturer, which might very well have been ap- 


* Memoir Waldo Ei By J: El 
I James Elliot Cabot. 2 vols. 


ied, and was no doubt intended to apply, to Emerson himself, 

ut both seem in their different ways to have felt, with all their 
liking for and admiration of the man, a repulsion from and irri- 
tation at the impenetrable wall of epigrammatic self-sufficiency 
which surrounded such personality as he had. In certain ways he 
was not at all presumptuous, His own description of the “ huski- 
ness” of his verse is a very good and true criticism of it ; he seems 
to have been quite conscious that his lecturés were often rather 
vamped-up things with little core or stuff inside them. But his 
whole creed, or absence of creed, was one of self-satisfied irrever- 
ence, or rather (for irreverence is not the right word) of self- 
satisfied and underbred familiarity with lofty things. It is a v 
curious exercise to compare the fashion in which Voltaire, for in- 
stance, mops and mows and gibes at the persons and the doctrines 
of Christianity with the way in which Emerson treats the persons 
as if they were of his own kidney, but of course inferior, and the 
facts as if such of them as he chose to make use of were on the 
whole rather honoured by his making that use. There was a 
touch in him, with all his merits, of the spiritual ’Arry. 

It would be , however, to exaggerate this bad side, and 
there is no Quaylng that Emerson has had, and probably will con- 
tinue to have, an influence for good. He is pre-eminently a writer 
for immature persons—for clever boys at an early age, for clever 
girls at an age lasting somewhat longer, for “ persons whose educa- 
tion has been neglected,” at any time not long after they have 
taken to exercising their intellects. His pointed, striking way of 
exemplifying such truths, such useful views as he does exemplify, 
his vague stimulus and encouragement to independent thinking, 
the facility, and in a way the aptitude, of his illustrations within 
their range, are very well calculated to produce an effect on youthful 
— while there is but little fear of any person of some ability 

iling to perceive his faults after a time, or being disposed to 
imitate them, 

It may be thought that this is rather a vague fashion of reviewing 
a solid book in two volumes. But the truth is that Mr. Cabot’s 

lan has either induced, or at least permitted, him to give very 
Fittle scope to the reviewer. He gives abundant materials for 
forming, correcting, or filling up an idea of Emerson’s character, but 
comparatively little information about the events of a life which 
appears, indeed, to have been very uneventful. To give an 
instance of the “ factlessness ” of the book, it is sufficient to say 
that some careful reading is necessary to find out from it the exact 
date and duration of Emerson’s first love and iage, and that 
as to this somewhat important part of any man’s life we fail to 
discover anything from Mr. Cabot, except that the lady was 
pretty, had very bad health, died very soon after she was married, 
and left her husband a small fortune. We have many letters to 
the second Mrs, Emerson (whose name was Lydia, and whom her 
husband, as he thought for euphony, chose to rename “ Lidian”), 
but few or none from her. His own letters, indeed, form great 
part of the book, and they are worth reading, being in style very 
much like his Essays and such books as the “English Traits,” but 
less full of mannerism and more personal, It was known before 
that in the last years of his life, without any serious disorder, 
mental or re he was what the kindly old phrase calls “a 
little failed.” This was probably the price at which he escaped 
the rapid diseases which had carried off his brothers; but it was a 
somewhat strange close toa life which had certainly not been one 
of overwork in any sense. Emerson lived plainly enough; but, 
except in his very earliest youth, he had always leisure, and he 
does not seem to have wanted money either for ordinary expenses 
or even for buying himself pleasant extensions of territory wherein 
to ameter and wo and potter a little rag tree-cutting, 
or planting, or ening. His journeys to Europe (three 
to Blorida, &c., are known, the rest of 
events of his life seem to have been limited to being educated, 
“ teaching school,” a little preaching for a time (he was not good 
at pastoral work proper, and one of the two nicest stories about 
him is that of the moribund parishioner of the old school who was 
so scandalized by Emerson’s inability to pray for him that the 
flame of life revived for a moment, and he thus addressed the 
dumb dog of a shepherd :—“ Young man, if you don’t know your 
business, you had better go home”), and lecturing. Thus the 
history of his life is almost a purely intellectual history, and per- 
haps some charitable souls may in this fact excuses for the 
ose shortcomings, it is one for which we might perhaps spare 
some things formally better. For it is (to those who sth any 
interest in the kind of subject) an amusing book enough ; and it is 
most certainly instructive. We are not particularly avid of op- 
portunities for moralizing, but there certainly is a moral here 
which is not unsuitable for the present time. moral is the 
futility, and to some extent the sterilizing and deteriorating effect, 
of the kind of extra-religious religiosity of which Emerson has 
been the most remarkable representative in our century and which 
still seems to attract so ene eave ple. It is, of course, 
these good people to decide whether, being cleverer than he was, 
they are likely to make a better business of religion without 
dogma and without ritual than he did; a conclusion which, if 
they come to it, will at least show that they possess the blessing 
of a “ gude conceit o’ theirsels.” : 
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ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH STAGE.* 


CTURESQUE history and biography constitute sometimes 
very pleasant reading. At the present moment, however, 

i ue historians are on their trial. It is well, accordingly, 
that the republication of Annals of the English Stage, or Their 
Majesties’ 8, a8, in conformity with his views with regard to 
the picturesque, Dr. Doran called his records, is superintended 
by a sound and an exact scholar. If there is any class of work 
in which scrupulous ag! may be sacrifi to colour, it 
is possibly stage annals. There seems a certain fitness and 
congruity in the fate of the actor who, after he has spent his 
life in the presentation of simulated passions, and has, it may be, 
won fortune and fame by showing himself other than he is, is 
transmitted to posterity with a blazon to which he is not entitled. 
In himself he may possibly enough have been obscure, in some 
rare instances even he is known to have been “a dull dog.” Upon 
him is reflected, however, that marvellous glamour, that illu- 
mination at once brilliant and tender of the footlights in which 
his faults are hidden, and only his successes or his good qualities 
are seen, Yet one more defence of colour in stage annals may be 
advanced. Where, as in the majority of instances, exact information 
is unobtainable, the temptation to supply anecdotal particulars of 
dubious authority is strong. Concerning the average actor, say of 
the last century, nothing except what concerns his triumphs, social 
and histrionic, is ordinarily known. His parentage he is at no 
personal trouble to record ; his birth, for professional reasons, is 

ted. When he attains a certain point of greatness, some 
dly scribe, acting possibly on half hints, writes a biography, in 
which there is probably not an incontestable statement. 

Apart from biographies of single actors of later date, some of 
which are models in their line, four books of importance have been 
written upon the stage. These are Cibber’s Apology, Genest’s 
Account of the English Stage, Payne Collier's English Dramatic 
Poetry and Annals of the Stage, and the work now reprinted. 
Malone’s work, though valuable, covers so short a space and is so 
indigested, it scarcely comes into the computation. Over the 
fabrication of these works Puck or Momus must have presided. 
Genest, which is derived from the only sources of exact informa- 
tion—from play-bills, that is, which, though they sometimes lie, 
are generally trustworthy, and from the records of contemporary 
Spee a monument of industry and accuracy, and is abso- 

tely unreadable. As a work of reference it is of supreme value, 
and it is the storehouse whence all subsequent writers on the stage 
draw nine-tenths of their facts. It is about as entertaining in 
general, however, as an arithmetic or a directory. Collier's pains- 
taking and laborious work supplies a mass of curious and valuable 
information, to obtain which from original sources would be a 
labour of years. Exactly at the points, however, at’ which the 
information is most stimulating the reader who knows Collier's 
practices is obliged to shrug his shoulders and turn away. Cibber's 
Apology is a gem of the first water. It ranks as 4 classic, and its 

rtraits of leading actors have never been surpassed. With the 
ignity and nonchalance, however, of the noblemen with whom he 
mixed and whose proceedings he depicted in his comedies, Cibber 
spares us all mention of dates. If once or twice he stoops to be 
precise he is inaccurate, and if a second-rate actor has the mis- 
fortune to wound his feelings, he the culprit over without 
the slightest mention. Banishment from a gallery such as Cibber's 
is no slight penalty for the artist and involves no small Joss to the 
reader. It is doubly fortunate, therefore, that Cibber’s wrath was 
not unappeasable, and that those whom he dismissed to the limbo 
of oblivion are few. 

The mantle of Cibber cannot be said to have fallen upon 
Doran. Doran's pictures of actors living in his time are less 
brilliant, as well as Jess truthful, than those of his predecessor. | 
With the exception of Charles Lamb, indeed, no writer has sup- 
plied pictures such as those of Cibber. Doran's descriptions are _ 
written with vigour and taste, and his books may be read with | 
the certainty of interest and amusement. Woe be, however, to | 
the student who trusts its pleasant sketches and lively anecdotes. 
So long as his books were read and enjoyed, Doran’s modest — 
ambition was satisfied. When now, accordingly, Mr. Lowe, whose 
knowledge of the stage and whose judgment are unsurpassed, re- 
edits this pleasant old gossip his chief task is that of correction. 
So closely does Mr. Lowe follow his original, verifying his quota- 
tions allusions, and supplying his omissions, that the whole 
may be accepted as fairly authoritative. It is to be wished that 
Mr. Lowe had gone further and had furnished notes, such as those 
which Bellchambers applied to Genest. By the aid of these the 
whole information might have been brought up to date. Very 
much more modest are the functions Mr. Lowe has imposed upon 
himself. Confined as they are to the correction of the more obvious 
mistakes, they are none the less arduous. When, with customary 
profusion of colour, Dr. Doran asks concerning the players, ‘ Had 
not the glorious Elizabeth stigmatized them as ‘rogues,’ and the 
sayacious James as ‘ vagabonds’? ” (the italics are ours), and 
speaks of the decree of February 1647 that applied to them, Mr. 
Lowe's note says, “ February 1647-48; that is, February 1648.” 
When the original says that the two companies formed after 
the restoration under the respective patents of D'Avenant and 
Killigrew were joined into one, when “ Killigrew had shuffled | 
off this mortal coil,” the note adds “ Killigrew died after, not 


* Annals of the English Stage, from Thomas Betterton to Edmund 
Kean. By Dr. Doran, f S.A. Edited and revised by Robert W. Lowe. 


3vols. London: John C. Nimmo. 


before, the union of the two companies.” In place of directly con- 
tradicting his predecessor, Mr. Lowe employs sometimes such placid 
and patient addenda as “Very questionable,” “ Dr. Doran mis- 
reads Pepys,” “I doubt whether James Nokes ever played the 
rt,” “1 can find no authority for this,” “ Very doubtful,” “ Dr. 
ran spells Oroonoko wrong throughout,” &c. Sometimes he is 
moved to stronger expression, as when, with to a com- 
rison between Johnson and Bullock (i. p. 180), he begins 
is note with “This is a most inaccurate statement,” and some- 
times, as when (i. 373) Doran, misreading Genest, 
Hippisley and others -— Julius Cesar as a comic piece,” he 
so far as to say “ This is a most strange mistake.” A 
ittle banter also at times intrudes, as when (iii. 241) @ propos 
to Doran’s picture of Home at the representation of his own 
Douglas “blubbering in the boxes,” Mr. Lowe says, “This is 
somewhat fanciful,” as though a similar verdict might not be 
passed upon a goodly share of the pictures drawn. A whole 
class of corrections consists in disproving by a list of the number 
of performances the assertion of Doran that certain plays were 
failures. Not seldom the touchstone of truth which Mr. Lowe 
applies has the effect of spoiling Doran’s ebullient eloquence. 
In the text appears (ii. 57) a picture in the true Doranese 
style: —* Milward oe Lusignan, a part in acting which a 
young actor, named Bond, overcome by his feelings, died on 
the stage while blessing his children.” As in the story of 
the definition of a crab by the French Academy as “a small 
red fish which walks backwards,” all here is correct except 
the facts. Bond was, as Mr. Lowe states, not an actor; he was 
not young, and he did not die on the stage. With these excep- 
tions the story might pass. Of Garrick’s season of 1755-6, Doran, 
after mentioning some special features, adds alliteratively (ii. 187), 
“It was further famous for the failure of Athelstan, by Dr. Browne, 
which fell, though it was a better tragedy than Barbarossa, The 
disappointed author, it will be remembered, destroyed himself.” 
Upon this statement Mr. Lowe has the note, ** This conveys a ve! 
wrong impression. Athelstan was played thirteen times; that is, it 
was & t success at the time. Dr. Browne did not destroy 
himself until ten years after Athelstan’s production.” Another 
series of corrections, of which a single instance must suffice, is 
when Doran gives a poor or mangled version of a story. In his most 
epi matic and picturesque style Doran opens a chapter thus :— 
“Mrs. Cibber dead!’ said Garrick, ‘then tragedy has died with 
her’” (ii. 268). This is absolutely inconceivable, as inconceivable 
as a second misrepresentation concerning Garrick and Weston 


| (ii. 307) which Mr. Lowe is at the pains to dispute. Garrick’s 


words were, “ Barry and I still remain ; but tragedy is dead on 
one side.” 
The only cause for regret is that Mr. Lowe has not carried 
further his task of correction. To have supplied the additional 
matter previously spoken of would have swelled the three volumes 
into four, if not five. When, however, in his most fervid style 
Dr. Doran refers to the Histriomastir of Prynne as consisti 
“from title- to finis of a thousand and several hund 
pages,” it seems worth while to state that the famous treatise con- 
sists of exactly one thousand and six pages, to which the title, the 
epistle dedicatory, the address to the Christian reader, the Latin lines 
of the author ad opus suum, the table, and the errata, add 74 more. 
Doran says that Harrison, the well-known enthusiast, “ encoun- 
tered in tight a gallant player said to be Will Robinson . . . 
through whom he passed his terrible sword, shouting at the 
same time, ‘Cursed is he that doeth the work of the Lord 
negligently.” It is expedient to say in answer to this that 
“the terrible sword ” was, in fact, a pistol, with which, after 
Robinson had laid down his arms, Harrison, who refused him 
quarter, shot him through the head. Betterton’s “ royal funeral” 
in Westminster Abbey is the subject of Doran’s udmiration. 
Here, again, is an error needing correction. Whincop, or the 
author of the list of dramatic poets appended to Scanderbeg, 
says Betterton “ was buried in a decent manner,” and Gildon, 
in his Life of Betterton, written shortly after the death of the 


| actor, asserts “he was buried with great decency.” 1f Betterton 


had had a royal funeral, Steele, who lovingly, in the Tatler or 
elsewhere, followed his progress, would not have failed to chronicle 


the fact. 

It would be easy to continue and show in what a mesh of in- 
accuracy Doran involved himself. More misleading, however, in 
some respects than his positive mistakes are the errors he spreads 
by his reckless use of adjectives or expletives generally. Not one 
word is there in existence to justify Doran speaking of Rhodes, 
the bookseller to whom Betterton was apprenticed, as “ beaming ” 
old Rhodes. Quite fanciful is the picture of Will D'Avenant, 
“bustling about in happy hurry” to address “ open-mouthed 
Kynaston.” 

It is difficult to overestimate the damage done to Doran’s book 
by his picturesqueness. While, however, the value of the Annals 
is sadly impaired by the fine writing, the work is none the less 
in ite way, especially in the shape it now assumes, an eminently 
desirable possession. Very much curious and interesting informa- 
tion is gleaned from works the general reader will never have the 

tience to consult, and is presented in an attractive form. When 

r. Lowe's corrections are accepted with the text, the amount of 
false information conveyed will not be dangerous, Stage annals 
are not yet likely to be the subject of a test examination, or we 
might hesitate to commend the work even in the latest shape as a 
text-book. 

Of all Dr. Doran's works, his Stage Annals has been the most 
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successful, and both the first and second editions have long been out 
of print. The first, indeed, has been in great request, especially 
for the purpose of what is known as book illustration. Such 
corrections as are made in the second edition Mr. Lowe, in the 
shape of notes, has incorporated with the original, and from the 

pers of Dr. Doran, to which he has had access, he has added a 

particulars of no special moment. 

The illustrations meanwhile to the new edition enhance re- 
markably its value. No such collection of theatrical engravings 
is elsewhere to be obtained. It is difficult to know which most 
to praise, the views of old theatres and other scenes, &c., which, 
in the shape of head- or tail-pieces, are given to each chapter, or 
the portraits, all of which are interesting, and many of them 
admirable. Some of the scarcest and most desirable of histrionic 
portraits have been reproduced, and there is not a commonplace 
or indifferent plate in the series. The task of the publishers has 
been accomplished with equal care and taste, and the new Doran 
is a credit to a firm to which are owing many surpassingly hand- 
some books. 


A FRENCH STUDY OF ENGLISH GOVERNMENT.* 


TS work is not exactly a mark of new French interest in 
English institutions, for the author has been a student of 
them for more than twenty years. None the less it is a valuable 
help and addition to the work of the recent historical school of 
which we lately spoke, and of which M. Boutmy, the author of 
the book on the development of the English Constitution then 
under review, is a brilliant representative. Brilliancy cannot be 
honestly counted among the qualities of the much larger book 
now before us; it is too minute and exhaustive in matters of fact 
to leave room for speculation. The first volume deals with the 
executive departments of English government, and the general 
outlines of constitutional doctrine; the second with the law of 
Parliament, including the franchise and the conduct of elections; 
and the third with Parliamentary procedure. On all points the 
author's information is full, on nearly all it is accurate and 
brought down to the date of publication. Henceforth if a French- 
man of fair education and intelligence falls into serious error con- 
cerning any part of the British Constitution it will not be for want 
of the means of knowing better. Not that our author's care is 
confined to the greater matters. He solemnly—and may it be 
effectually—adjures his countrymen never to say Sir Peel again. 
To give an account of the contents of such a book would be to 
write an epitome of our Constitution itself. In doing so the re- 
‘viewer might learn, or at least would be reminded of, many things 
not generally known or remembered ; but the result would be of 
little profit to English readers. Neither can we select passages 
for special praise in three volumes of solid and sober information, 
not the least of whose merits is that a high standard of exactness is 
uniformly maintained. It is true that M. de Franqueville’s history 
is not always taken from the best possible sources, and what he 
shows of his personal bias is enough to make us doubt whether as 
a historian he would be trustworthy. It is no new invention to 
assert that the Anglican Church was founded ey VIIL., or 
to dilate on the persecution of Catholics by Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth, and say not a word of the persecution of Protestants 
by Mary; but neither can such methods acquire judicial candour 
by lapse of time. An incidental phrase—“ l’entrée des Piémontais 
& Rome”—suggests more than it reveals, and reveals perhaps 
enough. But these things may be said to carry their own cor- 
rection, and any one who is misled by them will deserve his fate. 
In the statement of what belongs to the present we have not 
found any similar faults. A certain number of minute errors 
occur, mostly in incidental matters of no political importance. 
It is a true paradox to say that a less industrious writer would 
have escaped them; M. de Franqueville has fallen into them 
only through his excessive anxiety to give the fullest infor- 
mation. Thus, @ propos of “knight bachelor,” he adopts the 
exploded derivation of bachelier from bas chevalier. Does he not 
know his Littré? He thinks that Life Guards who are not called 
Horse Guards must be infantry, and dismounts the Life Guards 
accordingly, besides identifying the Grenadier Guards with the 
Coldstream Guards by mistake pure and simple. But people who 
want etymology or military statistics will naturally go elsewhere. 
M. de Franqueville’s information about our courts of justice has 
not been revised since the Judicature Acts; he speaks, however, 
of a forthcoming special work on our “ organisation judiciaire,” 
which no doubt will set this right. There is one rather serious 
mistake in legal history (vol. i. p. 498, note) :—“ Les plus anciens 
s existant sont ceux du temps d’Edouard I.” Evidently 
M. de Franqueville (to speak, as is just to a foreign author, only 
of materials published and for some time well known) has over- 
looked the Rotuli Curie Regis and the Placitorum Abbreviatio. 
We can only guess that he may have confounded records with 
Year Books, and hope that his eyes may fall on Mr. F, W. 
Maitland’s publication of Bracton’s extracts as well as on those 
earlier publications of the Record Commission, and be opened 
accordingly. It is a small matter to add, yet worth adding, that 
Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors ought not to be 
uoted as a work of historical authority. In the third volume 
at p- 534) Mr. Godkin, of the New York Nation, is turned by a 


* Le Gouvernement et le Parlement britanniques. Par le Comte de 
Franqueville, Ancien Maitre des Requétes au Conseil d’Etat. 3 vols. 
Paris: Rothschild. 1887. 


grotesque misprint into Mr. Ruskin, who is thus represented to 
the French reader as the champion of American democracy against 
Sir Henry Maine. 

M. de Franqueville, as we have said, gives himself little space 
for theory. He points out, however, as many capable observers 
at home and abroad have done, that England has at d mye 
democratic a system of government as any commonwealth in the 
world, and that any fundamental change in our existing con- 
stitutional forms would make the system certainly less flexible, 
probably more costly, and very possibly less democratic. He 
thinks the disestablishment of the Church of England must come, 
and that soon ; a point on which the opinion of a well-informed 
and impartial foreigner is eminently entitled to weight, but on 
this point M. de Franqueville is not impartial. He regrets the 
introduction of secret voting, and the tendency of modern Par. 
liamentary reform to a mechanical equality of constituencies, un- 
balanced by provisions for the representation of minorities. He 
thinks that the merits of our system of private Bill legislation, 
in its exceeding caution and tenderness for individual interests, 
on the whole outweigh its obvious defects of complication, delay, 
and expense. We should have mentioned sooner that M. de 
Franqueville expounds, in lucid French, the procedure of the 
House of Commons on private Bills, which, if the truth were 
known, is perhaps as much a mystery to most Englishmen as to 
most Frenchmen. 

As to the future of the British Constitution, M. de Franqueville 
is an optimist. The question whether our new democracy will 
ruin our old liberties is met by him with a decided negative :— 

Non, l’Angleterre, méme livrée & la démocratie, n’aura rien & craindre 
tant qu’elle continuera & repousser les conseils des théoriciens qui voudraient 
Jui faire accepter les ductrines puisées & cet insondable abime d’idées 
fausses qu’on nomme le contrat social de Rousseau; elle n’aura rien a 
craindre tant qu’elle se laissera guider par son incomparable bon sens. 

It is good to hear the contrat social roundly called a bottomless 
pit . fallacies by a thinking Frenchman, and upon that we will 
conclude. 


MEMORIALS OF COLEORTON.* 


IR GEORGE BEAUMONT, Baronet, amateur landscape- 

painter, owner of Coleorton, in Leicestershire, and friend of 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, and Sir Walter Scott, was a 
person not by any means to be forgotten. He generously and 
delicately assisted both poets and artists who needed help and 
encouragement by his private counsels and bounty; he commis- 
sioned Wilkie, when only twenty years of age, to paint “The 
Blind Fiddler ” ; and he had a large share in effecting the pur- 
chase by the Government of the Angerstein collection of pictures, 
which formed the basis of the National Gallery, of which he may 
be justly considered to have been the founder, and to which he 
afterwards also gave his own pictures. Haydon, as quoted by 
Professor Knight in his excellent preface, described Sir George 
Beaumont as “an extraordinary man, one of the old school 
formed by Sir Joshua—a link between the artist and the noble- 
man.” Southey wrote of him as “one of the happiest men I 
ever knew, for he enjoyed all the advantages of his station and 
entered into none of its follies .. . He had as little liking for 
country sports as for public business of any kind, but had a 
thorough love for art and nature.” Sir Walter Scott, in his diary, 
on the occasion of Sir George Beaumont’s death in 1827, calls 
him “by far the most sensible and pleasing man I ever knew, 
kind, too, in his nature, and generous — gentle in society—as 
an amateur painter of the very highest distinction.” Sir Humphry 
Davy showed some deficiency in knowledge of the world and 
in the ability to estimate character when he set down Sir 
George Beaumont as a remarkably sensible man, which he seemed 
to think incompatible with being a painter of genius, who was 
at the same time a man of rank, and an exceedingly amusing 
companion. Such was the man who, from an acquaintance first 
made with Coleridge, became the friend of Wordsworth, and 
afterwards of Southey. The benefits conferred by him upon 
Wordsworth were of the most substantial kind. He purchased 
land for him at Applethwaite, a beautiful spot at the base of 
Skiddaw, which commands a lovely view across Derwentwater of 
Borrowdale and the mountains beyond it, with the object of 
enabling him to build a house there, which, however, was never 
done, and on more than one occasion the Wordsworth family 
found a home at Coleorton when its owners were themselves 
absent from it. The letters now edited by Professor Knight have 
been preserved at Coleorton, which is further associated with 
Wordsworth by his having given much advice and assistance in 
the laying out of the grounds there, and especially of a winter 
garden, while many of his poems are connected with it, more 
or less. Another link of attachment between Sir George and 
Wordsworth is to be recognized in the fact that the first collected 
edition of the latter’s poems published in 1815 was dedicated to 
his generous friend. The letters extend in date from 1803 to 
1834, but the earlier ones are the most valuable. ‘They are printed 
in chronological order, and Professor Knight has no fear that they 
will have the effect of anticipating the interest of his own forth- 
coming Life of Wordsworth, or Mr. Ernest Coleridge’s Life of his 
grandfather Samuel Taylor Coleridge, whose unfortunate health, 
morbid susceptibility, abnormal tendencies, and the unfortunate 
lack of sympathy between his wife and himself, receive much illus- 


* Memorials of Coleorton, Edited by William Knight. Edinburgh: 
David Douglas. 1887. 
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tration from his own and other letters in the present volumes. But 
Coleridge's letters now printed show him full of strong commonsense, 
when free to use it, and as possessing a considerable amount of 
humour. Of his poetical abilities it is needless to speak, although of 
late years the general estimation of them has suffered some eclipse, 
which, however, can only be of temporary duration. Writing in 

1803 of the fate of Emmett, and speaking of the unjustifiable 

ation, one sentence of which clearly permitted unlimited 
assassination, he used language which, at the present moment, has 
a deeply significant import, when he called them the few un- 
weighed words of an impassioned visionary, but in a moment to be 
followed by the foul murder of Lord Kilwarden. In another letter 
he complains that an author of some celebrity had insisted upon 
reading to him five acts of a tragedy, and amuses himself by 
— that, if brought out, it would “die the death of a red- 

t poker—all one hiss.” Further on, there is a ludicrous de- 
scription of Portsmouth, from which he started for Malta, and of 
some of his fellow-passengers on the voyage. His incapacity for 
exertion, with all his prodigious powers, to provide the means to 
meet the growing demands of his family, is mentioned, without 
any hope of improvement, by Southey in a letter of some years’ 
later date. Coleridge’s beantiful poem addressed to Wordsworth, 
and afterwards printed among his Sidylline Leaves, is given as 
originaily written and sent by him, in a letter, to Sir George 
Beaumont. It exhibits several unimportant variations, and in- 
cludes some very fine lines which are not to be found in the 
version afterwards adopted for publication, as printed in tha 
edition of Coleridge's poetical works (Pickering ; 1834). Instead 
of the two lines— 

Ah! as I listened with a heart forlorn, 

The pulses of my being beat anew— 
the following lines appear, which carry a deep personal impress 
with them :— 

Dear shall it be to every human heart, 

To me how more than dearest ! me, on whom 

Comfort from thee, and utterance of thy love 

Came with such heights and depths of harmony, 

Such sense of wings uplifting, that its might 

Scatter'd and quell’d me, till my thoughts became 

A bodily tumult; and thy faithful hopes, 

Thy hopes of me, dear friend ! by me unfelt ! 

Were troublous to me, almost as a voice, 

Familiar once, and more than musical ; 

As a dear woman's voice to one cast forth, 

A wanderer with a worn-out heart forlorn, 

*Mid strangers pining with untended wounds, 

O friend ! too well thou knowest, of what sad years 

The long suppression had benumbed my soul. 
Later on there is a very long letter, or rather essay by Coleridge, 

iving an account of the struggles and ill-success of his friend. 

it contains among other things an admirable maxim of his— 
always to suppose himself ignorant of a writer's understanding 
until he understands his ignorance. 

Of the writers whose letters have been found and are now 
printed, most readers will probably wish that there were more 
of Coleridge's, not so many of Wordsworth’s, and much fewer of 
his good sister Dorothy's, the last chiefly owing such interest as 
they possess to the company and to the locality in which they 
were discovered. But Wordsworth’s letters are full of good 
matter and afford many an opportunity of observing how simply and 
thoroughly the man was identified with the poetical work which 
was the business of his life. In one place, alluding to the con- 
demnation of his poems by the contemporary public, he has an 
excellent passage, which is perhaps even truer at the present day 
than when it was written in 1807 :— 

Be assured that the decision of these persons has nothing to do with the 
question, they are altogether incompetent judges. These people, in the 
senseless hurry of their idle lives,do not read books, they merely snatch a 
glance at them, that they may talk about them. And even if this were 
not so, never forget what, I believe, was observed to you by Coleridge, 
that every great and original writer, in proportion as he is great or 
original, must himself create the taste by which he is to be relished ; he 
must teach the art by which he is to be seen; this, in a certain degree, 
even to all persons, however wise and pure may be their lives, and however 
unvitiated their taste. But for those who dip into books in order to give 
an opinion of them, or talk about them to take up an opinion—for this 
multitude of unhappy, and misguided, and misguiding beings, an entire 
a must be produced; and if this be possible, it must be a work 

e. 
But, notwithstanding the generally unfavourable review of 
Wordsworth’s poems by Jeffrey in the Edinburgh Review in 1807, 
it is stated that six months afterwards Longman was willing to 
Publish the Waite Doe of Rylstone, and to pay the poet at the 
tate of one hundred guineas for every thousand copies sold. 

One of the most interesting letters now given to the public is 
the copy of one dated in July 1805, and sent by Wordsworth to 
Sir George Beaumont, from a gentleman living at Patterdale, 
which contains the account of the finding of the remains of 
Charles Gough upon Helvellyn. It will be remembered by readers 
of Lockhart’s Life of Scott that not long after this Sir Walter 
made the ascent of Helvellyn in company with Wordsworth and 
Sir Humphry Davy, and no doubt then heard the touching story 
of the dog, which he perpetuated in his beautiful piece, com- 
mencing with 

I climbed the dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn, 
and in which he “marked the sad spot where the wanderer had 
died "—a poem which contained some of the most imaginative 
lines ever written by him. 


It is curious to note that in the letter to Wordsworth from Mr. 
Luff of Patterdale, the “mute favourite,” faithful beyond death, 
who would not quit her beloved master, is described as a spaniel 
bitch, whereas in the short introduction to Scott's poem she is 
cailed a terrier, But the honour to the whole canine race is the 
same. 


TOTEMISM.* 


iv we were acquainted with any young man who thought of 
studying the development of society and religion, we would 
offer him the advice of Mr. Punch. This lore is neither popular 
nor lucrative. But if the neophyte persisted in turning the early 
pages of the book of humanity, we would point out to him 

r. Staniland Wake’s Serpent Worship and Mr, Frazer's Totem- 
ism. The former work is an example of how not to do it; the 
second is an example of how it ought to be done. Mr. Frazer 
has read very widely and, we think, accurately. He reasons 
acutely and, above all, soberly. He relies on authorities at first- 
hand. He never meanders into symbolic explanations, whereof 
one is usually worth precisely as much as another—that is, 
nothing at all, Mr. Staniland Wake is of different mettle. He 
has not, we venture to think, dealt much with authorities at 
first-hand. He quotes compilations where originals are accessi- 
ble. He listens to symbolic explanations. He quotes wild 
etymologies, He writes about Cuinites, and Adamites, and 
Arkite affairs, and “ Phallism,” and many of the musty mys- 
teries of the old antiquarians, He is like a Bryant redivivus 
who has read Mr. Tylor aud not profited much by the reading. 
What can be said of a student who declares (p. 4) that “ Greeks, 
Romans, and Hindoos besought Agni” for this or that? Greeks 
and Romans knew no more of Agni than General Forlong 
—an authority with Mr. Staniland Wake—seems to know of 
etymology. “General Forlong supposed . ... that agnatio may 
have been relation by fire, for the agnati can only be those of the 
father’s side.” This appears to signify that Agnatus is derived 
from Agni = Fire. One would fain hope that neither Mr. Staniland 
Wake nor General Forlong really thinks this a plausible ety- 
mology, but their language donne furieusement & penser. Mr. 
Wake holds that “we have in the Mosaic account of the ‘fall’ 
a Phallic legend,” because a serpent comes in. The “ Fall” 
has as much to do with Phallus as Agni with agnati; as 
for the serpent, tl y a serpent et serpent, and his presence raises 
no proof, nor even presumption, in favour of the hypothesis, 


| If a bull is worshipped here or there, it does not follow that he 


was first adored “as an emblem of the productive force in nature.” 
Mankind probably worshipped beasts before they conceived * vast 
general ideas, and then selected emblems for them, When Mr, 
Wake would bring the authority of Plutarch for a statement he 
does not give chapter and verse in his author, but refers to 
Bunsen’s Egypt. The names of Dr. Inman and Mr. Gerald Massey 
are quoted with all solemnity. As to serpent-worship, he traces 
it to Central Asia, “the home of the great Scythic stock, from 
whom all the civilized races of the historical period sprang. 
These peoples are the Adamites.” Moreover, “ Ak (k)-Ad” (our 
friends the Accadians, apparently) may well be “ the sons or 
lineage of Ad.” For is not Ay=“ son” in Welsh? and may not 
ak answer to ap? And are not the Medes first noticed as Mad on 
Assyrian monuments ? andmay we not remove the initial labial and 
reduce the name to dd? Quod erat demonstrandum. Once more 
have we not Atli in the Volsung’s tale, and Ahi in the Veda, or 
Atri, “and Mr. Cox supposes that the name Atri may be the same 
as the Atli of the Volsung tale.” And so, from suppositign to 
supposition, from Aztec Teotl to Phoenician Taaut, Mr. Staniland 
Wake wanders on in regions where anything may be anything 
else. He gallantly guesses that the Mexican Votan or Odon 
“ may be in reality none other than the Scandinavian Odin,” and 
so forth, &c., «.7.A., u.s.w. Mr. Wake arrives at a discussion of 
Spiritualism and a theory that “the human body must contain 
within itself an inner forni, be it material or immaterial, which, 
under proper conditions, is able to disengage itself either wholly or 
partly from its outercovering. The spirit hands which appear, and 
which are able tocarry heavy weightsand convey them long distances 
through the air, would really be those of the medium,” which, so 
far, is highly probable. But it does not follow that the medium is 
an impostor, From one topic to another Mr. Staniland Wake 
reaches Totemism at last. Here his ideas are much less of the 
old symbolic and pseudological kind, as indeed they are in his 
discussion of the Family and the early position of women in 
society. But here we turo from him to Mr, Frazer. 

The book on Yotemism, by Mr. Frazer, is short and good, 
Originally begun as 2 contribution to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, it outgrew the limits of one article. Even now, as Mr. 
Frazer notices, it contains little on the supposed traces of 
Totemism among civilized peoples, These survivals are inter- 
esting, but obscure; and the evidence he has collected “is still 
too fragmentary for publication.” This tract is much more 
elaborate and infinitely better “documented” than the articles 
in which Mr. McLennan first drew attention to Totemism. Mr. 
Frazer has read very widely, and has digested his facts and 
arranged them in good order. It may be objected that he 
writes of the Totems of “ phratries,” of individuals, of sexes, 


* Totems, Good and Bad; and Serpent Worship. By C. Staniland 
Wake. London: Redway. 1887. 
Totemism. By T.G. Frazer, M.A, Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 1887. 
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whereas we have hitherto known Totems only as the worship- 
ful plant, animal, or inanimate object which is the visible bond 
and mark, the social and religious centre, of groups of kindred 
—* clans,” in Mr. Frazer's language. The protecting beast 
of an individual, chosen by him at the fasts of puberty, is 
called Manitou among North American tribes. There be many 
other kinds of Manitous, and the name is not serviceable, but 
we doubt whether any but hereditary sacred beasts or plants or 
objects should be styled Totems. Confusion may thus be intro- 
duced; in fact, the terminology of the study is very loose, and 
somewhat bewildering. One may think Mr. Frazer too exacting 
when he doubts the sufficiency of the evidence for Totemism among 
the aborigines of Peru. Giarcilasso de la Vega mentions not only 
the claiming of descent from beasts and the worship of their huacas, 
but the practice of feeding them, and of treating them with reve- 
rence (Garcilasso, Comm. Real. i. 53). Garcilasso clearly regards the 
sacred Sun of the Incas as only a Totem, like the beasts and birds 
of the less civilized stocks, but more wisely chosen, Mr. Frazer 

ives a few examples of similar beliefs in the civilized Old World. 
The Phrygian Ophiogenes not only claimed descent from a serpent, 
but e the surviving of aserpent’s bite the test of member- 
ship of the stock, Africa and Peru supply similar examples. 
Mr. Frazer traces Totemistic ideas and rites in the mysteries of 
savage races, in their dances (the Greeks, he shows, had an owl- 
dance as well as a bear-dance), in their marriage and funeral 
ceremonies. Through all these the great active idea is the idea of 
kinship with the Totem and of return to him after death. In 
three or four excellent he displays the development of 
Totemistic society into that of the local tribe, and of Totem- 
istic religion into the religion of gods, with 
“the old Totems as their favourit® beasts or favourite plants, 
or avatars.” At a later age the links which bound them 
to the god have wholly faded from memory, and a genera- 
tion of mythologists arises who seek to patch up the broken 
chain by the cheap method of symbolism. But (with a slight 
mixture of metaphor) “symbolism is only the decorous, though 
transparent, veil which a refined eye loves to throw over 
its own ignorance of the past.” As to the origin of Totem- 
ism nothing at all is known. Mr. Staniland Wake’s theory 
will be found in his book; it is not more adequate than Mr. 
Herbert Spencer's. Mr. McLennan never published his own. It 
was plausible and ingenious ; but he is believed to have found it 
unsatisfactory. Mr. Frazer merely gives a fuller account of the 
facts, and a better-arranged account than has yet been offered. 
Theorists may now try their hands on it; but there is little hope 
of success. We know no Totemistic race in which Totemism is 
not already an old—it is often a decaying—institution. We can- 
not watch its beginnings. Mr. Frazer, in his admirably clear and 
succinct volume, merely displays the working of an ancient and 
mysterious human convention. 

Were we obliged to suggest an origin for Totemism we would 
look for its beginning in the need felt by early groups of men for 
some mark of distinction from other groups. “They only sought,” 
says Garcilasso, “ to make one difler from another.” Perhaps 
they adopted local pants, beasts, birds, and so on, as marks easily 
indicated either by tattooing or in the language of signs and 

tures, This is a point exemplified in recent publications of the 

ureau of Ethnology at Washington. The theory of descent from 
the badge, or the animal represented by the badge, would itself be 
an explanatory myth, devised to account for the connexion with 
the mark or token, and credible to the credulous fancy of a savage 
in search of an ——_ But this theory, we believe, was tried 
and rejected by Mr. McLennan, and it is only suggested here as 
*‘ geographers in pathless downs place elephants instead of towns.” 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
11. 


res boys must just now be on the look-out for Mr. 
Henty’s heroic stories of adventure, and Christmas this year 
will certainly bring no disappointment to them in this matter. 
Mr. Henty’s resources command admiration. He is, of course, 
an old hand at the pleasant pastime of ministering to the wants of 
boyhood; yet it is difficult not to admire the ingenuity—not to 
speak of the skill and invention—displayed by this accomplished 
writer. Present politics, for instance, suggest an Irish story, and 
in Orange and Green (Blackie & Son) we have an extremely 
‘spirited story, based on the struggle in Ireland rendered memorable 
by the defence of Derry and the siege of Limerick. Having dealt 
“with “the atrocious conduct of William's army of foreign mer- 
cenaries,” Mr, Henty will perhaps some day take up the other 
‘aspect of the question, like the impartial fictionist he is. Factionist 
he is too shrewd a story-teller to be. He has taken up with the 
Jacobites in another story—Bonnie Prince Charlie (Blackie & 
‘Son)—and deals with a period of history tolerably well threshed 
by romancers in a fashion that is quite fresh, and with excellent 
‘results. His hero, Ronald Leslie, isan engaging personage, and 
his adventures are told with unfailing spirit. Both, these books 
‘are illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne, one of the few book 
illustrators who really succeed in illuminating their text. Mr. 
‘Ballantyne has done co much and so admirably for the pleasure of 
boys in the last thirty years or so that it is painful to find a loss of 
cunning in his last book, The Fugitives; or, the Tyrant Queen of 
Madagascar (Nisbet). ‘There is hardly a trace of the fire and 


invention of the author of the Coral Island in this ay. Chivalric 
Days, by E. 8. Brooks (Blackie & Son), is a volume of old legends 
and tales derived from many lands, and re-told in an agreeable 
style for the pleasure and edification of boys and girls. The 
author wishes to suggest that the virtues of chivalry survive the 
era of knight-errants and noble ladies, and to inspire the young 
the ype ton presentment of the great examples of courtesy and 
truth he selects from classic and modern history. The scheme js 
fairly well realized, and the volume is well illustrated by Gordon 
Browne, E. Blair Leighton, and R. B. Birch, Mr. R. L. Stevenson 
is more happily treated in the illustrated edition of Kid 
(Cassell & Co.) than he was by the illustrator of Treasure Island, 
Mr. W. Hole, the artist, has studied the topography of the Western 
Highlands, following the track of David Balfour's wanderings, and 
his drawings of mountain, strath, and river gain considerably in 
force and vivacity thereby. We are inclined to praise him for his 
fearless magnifying of the hero’s perils in certain instances. The 
a of the terrible river and waterfall by Alan Breck and 

vid (p. 191) is an audacious example without violating the 
spirit of the text. In fact, Mr. Hole is generally very successful 
in rendering a telling pictorial tribute to Mr. Stevenson's delight- 
ful romance. Zhe War of the Axe (Blackie & Son), by St. 
is sure find with boys who love 
ively recital of voyagi sea and land, with plenty of fighti 
among Kaftirs, Miss Willowburn's Offer, by Denies 
(Blackie & Son), is an interesting story, developed from a some- 
what curious incident with remarkable skill and consistency, 
ae | of our short stories are terribly thin as to motif; this is 
carefully worked out, and shows the artistic conscience of the 
author. We have received new editions of Soldiers’ Stories and 
Sailors’ Yarns (Hogg) and Chirp and Chatter, by Alice Banks 
— & Son), with whimsical illustrations by Mr. Gordon 

rowne. 

Mr. Paterson, of Edinburgh, issues a neat and well-printed 
edition of The Sketch Book, by Washington Irving, with two 
imaginative etchings by Mr. John Duncan. Among the illustrated 
books for children now before us none is more rich in amusement 
or more varied in pictorial attraction than Ziz-Zag Journeys in 
the Western States of America, by Hezekiah Butterworth (Dean 
& Son). The book is a perfect panorama of novel and moving 
scenes and the curiosities of travel, interspersed with capital 
stories and descriptive sketches. The first volume of Cassell’s 
Illustrated History of England, “ Jubilee Edition,” is a very pro- 
mising commencement of a re-issue of a deservedly popular work. 
The additional illustrations are extremely good, and edd vastly to 
the interest of the text. Round Nature's Dial, by Helen Marion 
Burnside (Routledge), comprises many bright and pleasant stories 
and sketches, illustrated tastefully in colour by Mr. A. W. 
Cooper. Some of the tailpieces and headings are superior to the 
larger plates, and the frontispiece is by no means a sample of the 
skilful use of colours to be found in the volume. Among other 
annuals that are always acceptable we must mention the new 
volume of Amateur Work (Ward, Lock, & Co.); The Rosebud 
Annual (Clarke & Co.); The Child's Pictorial (S. P.O. K.); and 
The Children’s Treasury (Nelson). 

Messrs. Nelson & Sons forward a variety of short stories and 
other books, prettily bound, and generally of a moral and instruc- 
tive cast, if not deliberately religious in tone. Some of the former 
may be commended as useful school presents for the ounger 
girls or boys. Woodside; or, Look, Listen and Learn, by Caroline 
Hadley, is a pleasing tale, written in a good plain style fitted to 
youthtul intelligence, and blending moral instruction with enter- 
tainment. Without the didactic purpose of Eyes and no Eyes, it 
is calculated to guide little eyes to a right use. Books about 
animals are always popular with children, and a capital little book, 
very easy to read, is Little Arthur at the Zoo, by Mary Seymour. 
This time Arthur's visit is to the birds, many of which figure in 
the woodcuts that head the various descriptions. Mr. Athol 
Mayhew’s biographical sketch, The Emperor of Germany, is a 
reprint from the Illustrated London News of a readable epitome 
of a great career, and illustrated by reductions of Mr. Caton 
Woodville’s original drawings. We have also received three 
stories by “ Pansy,” Grandma's Miracles, Working Together, and 
Esther Reid; One of the Least, a good wholesome story, by Mrs. 
E. R. Pitman, and Johnnie Venture, by E. F. W. 

A book that is put forth as “a Christmas Morality for children 
of any age ”—Little Peter, by Lucas Mallet (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
& Co.)—appears to call for serious attention, and in some ways it 
differs from most children’s books, being more akin to the beautiful 
yet incomplete significance to be found in much fairy lore. Little 
Peter is not a fairy tale, but it is a very touching story, told with 
rare charm, and may well be one of those “ very truest stories,” 
as the author says, that “ have never happened at all.” The poor 
despised charcoal-burner, John Paqualin, with his odd poetic 
frenzies and fine fantasies, and his pathetic devotion to Pittle 
Peter, is a striking conception delightfully presented. The book 
is cleverly illustrated by Mr, Paul Hardy. Messrs. Routledge’s 
two little books of verse, by Mrs. Barker, Our Homes and Our 
Friends, illustrated by Mr. A. W. Cooper and Mr. F. A. Fraser; 
also two attractive collections of Scripture texts, tastefull 
bound and illustrated, entitled Loving Links, and The Shall 
Nots of the Bible. We have also received Mr. Gordon Browne's 
Old Fairy Tales, Beauty and the Beast and Hop o' My Thumb 
(Blackie & Son), the grotesque humour of which we noticed 
last season ; and Mr. Ernold Mason’s Story of the Old Woman and 
her Pig (Clarke & Co.) 
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Messrs. J. F. Shaw & Co.'s list comprises gift-books admirably 
guited to the requirements of boys and girls, the work of writers 
more or less favourably known, some of whom are proven 
favourites. All these books are printed in good, clear type, 
tastefully bound in general, and cleverly illustrated. There are 
few authors of boys’ books who may compete with Dr. Gordon 
Stables as a story-teller. He has the gift of commanding the 
attention instantly, and of sustaining interest in his exciting 
narratives at a white heat to the very end. The Dashing Days 
¢ Oe Sh capital book in all respects, and by far the best in 

essrs. Shaw’s list for young boys of healthy spirits. The scene 
is laid in many lands during the war with France between 1806 
and 1815, and the boy hero, who becomes a gallant midshipman, 
and is otherwise promoted, is as interesting and lifelike as any of 
Dr. Stables’s clever studies of youth. He enjoys a course of ad- 
yenture so unceasing in thrilling incident, and yet so naturally 
and skilfully coloured, that the most exacting lover of stirring 
incident must needs be delighted by the breathless spirit of the 
story. Miss Agnes Giberne writes a pretty story, with a faint 
romantic flavour, of an abandoned child whose mother is strangely 
discovered after much diligent search on the part of those who 
adopt her babe. His Adopted Dauyhter would be a story of 
extreme simplicity if it were not for a vein of sentiment with 
which we can sympathize only very imperfectly. It is written, 
however, in Miss Giberne’s best manuer, clearly and forcibly, and 
the dialogues are terse and natural. Of Brenda’s charming story, 

"s Little Brother, we have a new edition, with clever 
illustrations by an artist whose name is notgiven. The d's 
Darling, a new tale by the same writer, is a pretty pastoral, with 
an attractive heroine, whose chequered life-story is told with the 
and delicacy that harmonize with the author's original 
conception of the child Bonnie. And a story that is well told 
and well devised must needs be good. In Convent Walls, by 
Emily Sarah Holt, is an example of the historical tale that ma 
be warmly recommended to girls who find more in Englis 
history than dry matter for school tasks. It is an inte- 
resting pendant to the author's clever story of Piers Gavestone, 
In All Times of our Tribulation, and its merits are fully as 
striking. The characters, both historical and fictitious, are care- 
fully studied and vividly presented ; while sound research is skil- 
fully utilized in suggesting the life and colour of the historical 
period selected by the writer. Mrs. Shaw’s books for children are 
always distinguished by truth and unaffected style in depicting 
the ways and humours of children. Dickie's Secret is to be noted 
for its simple fidelity to nature. Miss Brodie’s Cousin Dora isa 
trying heroine and a little incredible. She is wooed by a Mr. 
ard Mannering, who does not appear to be an objectionable 
man—indeed, they eventually are married—but she tells a 


How: 

friend she had sent him away because, as she told him, she was 
afraid “he did not love God,” and she remembered the words 
“He that putteth his hand to the plough” &c. In all this the 


heroine is something “unnatural and strained.” Thoroughly 
wholesome and lively is Over the Hills and Far Away, by Mrs. 
Stanley Leathes, with pretty illustrations by M. Irwin. Among 
illustrated books for young children a foremost place is due to The 
Story of Little Hal, by Maude M. Butler ; Left Behind, by James 
por amp One Day; or, Viola's Wanderings, by E. Chapman; 
and Darlings, an illustrated annual, edited by Dr. Barnardo. 
A pretty and suitable employment for children is supplied by a 
new series of Mrs. Shaw’s Outline Texts for painting, on card and 
on paper, Something ¥ Sunday. We have also received from 
Messrs. Shaw & Co. Barney: a Soldier's Story, by the author of 
Us Three; Golden Gatez, by M. L. Ridley; Tim's Treasure, by 
Alice Lang; Joyce Tregarthen, by E. Chillon; Acting on the 
Square, by Harriet Boultwood; and Dora Ashley, by C. E. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


(THERE is always a certain charm in a writer who is like 
himself, always supposing that he is a good writer; and 
nobody supplies this charm better in the present day than the gifted 
and anusing author of the Vie de Jésus. Everybody who studies 
his wri:ings knows that M. Renan has long _ ow to supplement, 
or, strictly speaking, to preface, his work on Early Christianity by 
& work in some respects similar on the History of Judaism. And 
everybody who has taken M. Renan’s measure (if the application 
of that sartorial metaphor to an Academician be not Monibowsun 
has been curious—with that curiosity, the pleasantest kind of 
all, which is the result of tolerably definite anticipation mixed 
With just a spice of uncertainty—to see how he would do it. 
Here is the first instalment (1), going from the beginning of all 
to the time of David, and it quite equals, if it does not 
surpass, what was expected. The passages which describe the 
pastoral life of the patriarchs, the peculiar qualities and defects 
of the Hebrew tongue, and, above all, the physical characteristics 
of the peninsula of Sinai, are not below anything that M. Renan 
ever done—that is to say, they are better examples of an 
ornate, but not barbarically ornate, French than any one now 
living can write. The whole narrative flows on with that clear 
easy current of which but two or three writers in any 
generation have the secret. Every now and then the faculty 
Which the author has, in a less but only in a less degree, of 


of? Histoire du peuple d’Israél. Par Ernest Renan. Tomet. Paris: 


laying down maxims in the simple and unadorned fashion proper 
to them ap , such as this:—* Jamais un étranger ne con- 
tente la nation dont il écrit l'histoire ”—a sorrowful truth which 
every one who has tried the adventure referred to will endorse. 
All these are very delightful things. But as usual, also, there 
is a source of delight which M. Renan has no intention of 
opening, but which flows in spontaneous purity whenever he 
takes up his pen. The ade uncritical spirit which takes 
itself for severe criticism, the colossal fatuity which is so mild- 
mannered and gracious that it is impossible to be angry with 
it, and almost impossible not to fall positively in love with it, 
the inimitable mixture of really profound learning with the 
t ignorance, and the most headlong acceptance of things 
about which the acceptor evidently and frankly knows nothing, 
supply a mixture in which it may be cynical to find pleasure, 
but which, we own, is to us inexpressibly diverting and re- 
freshing, all the more so that (alas! without his charm of 
style) we could almost have written the book beforehand for the 
author. The receipt is well known. You start with the hypo- 
thesis (which you don't call a hypothesis at all, but a certainty) 
that the Bible is a legend, but a legend based on truth; you 
bring up to its support the other hypothesis (which you are too 
lite to call a certainty, but which, of course, all gens de bien 
now to be one) that you yourself possess an infallible touchstone 
for separating fact from fiction, and then you separate it, some- 
times inventing a little to make up. You find, for instance, 
the name “ Jakobel” somewhere, and though there is the most 
shadowy proof of its real existence, and none whatever of its 
application to any particular nation or tribe, you are sure that 
Israel was Jakobel before it was Israel, and that Jakob is a 
mythical eponymous hero extemporized from Jakobel. You take 
the story of Jephthah’s daughter, and declare that one part of 
it is evidently historical, and accounts for the invention of the 
other You write of “ Dom's Day Book,” and take sun- 
myths and Primitive Aryan theories for gospel. And so you 
go gravely on. You are never angry, not even with that sad 
divinity Jahvé, who was such a deterioration of Elohim, and 
who was restored to something better by the good nabi (it would 
not be sufficiently impressive to call them prophets), who worsted 
the bad Jevi (whom you know to be not Levites at all, but in- 
trusive Egyptians). You are always aflable, delightful, illogical, 
learned, childish, eloquent, absurd—in short, Renanic. And we 
never could imagine how the most orthodox could have the 
heart to say anything severe of, much more to damn,a man of 
your quality. 

Two very interesting, though not My! bulky, numbers of the 
Artistes célébres (2) lie before us. M. Forgues’s inherited know- 
ledge of Gavarni enables him to add something even to the account 
riven by the brothers Goncourt of that rather unpleasant person 
Bat wonderful draughtsman. The choice of illustrations trom a 
work so immense and (to show its merit) needing such full re 
sentation must have been rather difficult, and M. Forgues has, 
perhaps, found the best way out of the difficulty by chiefly giving, 
though not confining himself to, unpublished sketches. ° 
Michel’s account of the singularly gifted Ter Borch or Terburg 
family is pleasanter personally, and not less interesting artistic- 
ally. It is true that black-and-white reproduction, unless of more 
elaborate kind than the system of this series admits, cannot even 
hint the peculiarities of colour which nearly as much as draughts- 
manship or composition distinguish these Hollanders, But the 
reproductions of sketches and drawings are often very effective. 
Let us note particularly a quite charming portrait of and by 
Gesina Terburg, daughter of “old Gerard,” and half-sister of the 
more famous Terburg. 

M. Pellissier need not have apologized for his French Syntax (3). 
It is true that there are a great many French grammars already ; 
but, then, a great many of them are very bad, and this (as far as 
we can judge without very minute examination) is not bad at = 
but, on the contrary, good. For such purposes the mechani 
assistances of type and arrangement can hardly be too much used, 
and M, Pellissier has used them with equal freedom and judg- 
ment. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


N the latest addition to the interminable number of books about 

America—A Year in the Great Republic, by E. Catherine 
Bates (Ward & Downey)—we are reminded, perhaps superfluously, 
that everybody who goes to America, and comes , writes a 
book. “It seemed to me,” says the candid author, “that wild 
horses should not drag me to swell the ranks of these literary 
bores,” and forthwith the thing is done, without the tameless 
steeds and in two volumes. By this nothing more is intended 
than that the book is written in spite of the declaration against 
writing, and on the whole it is quite as well worth reading as any 
of the recent books on the subject which the author cites with a 
needless apprehension of vain —— And yet, it is unkind 
of her to speak of America as “the same old sheep” that only 
wants the “ fresh sauce” of the individual observer to make it 
palatable. Her sketches of Boston society are bright and interest- 
ing, and there is much novelty in her experiences of the Far 
West. A chapter on Spiritualism in America in the first volume 


2) Les artistes célébres—Gavarni. Par E. Forgues. Terburg et sa 
fubihe Par E. Michel. Paris: Rouam. Londou: Wood. 


(3) Syntar. By Eugine Pellissier. London: Rivingtons. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[November 19, 1887, 


claims the attention of the Society for Psychical Research, and 
is altogether an amusing exposition of the ~~ of being 
cheated. It reveals, unconsciously perhaps, the seductive pro- 
cess by which the sceptic whose mind is open gradually 
attains to the ultimate raptures of faith. The manifestations of 
spooks at the first séance described were clearly traceable to the 
most impudent fraud ; but things were so much better managed 
on subsequent occasions that the author begins to theorize on 
the “ materialization” of spirits and solemnly to discuss its 
lawfulness. One very beautiful female spook, duly materialized, 
sat on her lap without touching the ground, and weighed no 
more than a small kitten might, or a lady’s muff, although appa- 
rently a well-developed young woman of five feet eight inches in 
height. Then there was a “ gentleman in uniform” trying to 
materialize, who wanted “ to come so nicely in his uniform,” as 
the child-medium put it, but invariably “ tumbled all to pieces 
again” after having “ nearly got it all right once.” By this it 
seems that buttons are hard to materialize. There is much more 
of this kind of “ evidence,” very gay, very foolish indeed. 


Life in the Diamond Fields of Griqualand West, as it was in | 


the first flush of prosperity, is vividly presented by W. T. E. in a 
stirring but rather unpleasant story of successful rascality entitled 


I.D. B.; or, the Adventures of Solomon Davis (Chapman & Hall). | 


I. D.B., or illicit diamond buying, is described as the unpardon- 
able offence among the honest portion of the community of the 
Diamond Fields, though it was by no means the worst crime 
committed by Sol. Davis, the disreputable hero. To-deal in stolen 
property was perhaps a small matter to this ingenious young 
gentleman from Petticoat Lane, whose victorious career as card- 
sharper, thief, poisoner, projector of bogus Companies, is crowned 
by the felicity that is usually awarded by novelists to the 
deserving. This is nota moral tale; butits pictures of the seamy 
side of life are decidedly clever, and there is nothing in it of the 
nauseous assumption of the moralist common to the spurious 
naturalistes of the day. It is not pleasant to bring your hero to 
the hangman's rope; and W. T. E. might plead, with some show 
of reason, that it would have been quite exceptional, in the circum- 
stances, if not absolutely incompatible with a faithful record, to 
eecume so. Still he need not have left Mr. Davis in a bower 
iss. 

Mr. Devendra N. Das has collected from the St. James's Gazette 
and other journals an interesting series of papers on rural: and 
town life in India under the title Sketches of Hindoo Life 
(Chapman & Hall). Drawn from life with a vigorous pen, this 
little book presents to the English reader a tolerably complete 
gallery of graphic portraiture, with vivid and skilful pictures of 
the round of social existence. They may be likened to essays in 
dry point by a keen observer, and are more valuable and sugges- 
tive than the more laboured and finished work of English tourists 
frequently is. 

Though the Mediterranean is a good deal overdone by eloquent 
travellers, it is possible to commend the sobriety of description 
that marks Four Months’ Cruise in a Sailing Yacht, by Lady 
Ernestine Edgeumbe and Lady Mary Wood (Hurst & Blackett). 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
‘Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,673, NovemBER 19, 1887: 


The Indian Frontier. 
The Rioters and the Law. 
The Wrong of Public Meeting. 
Captain Shaw on the Exeter Fire. The Panama Canal, 
Ireland. France. Poetry at Oxford. The Crown Prince, 
Non-Combatants in the Front. The Collision at Hexthorpe, 
Special Constables and Mr. Saunders. 


Canada. 
Some Speeches. 


Under a Broken Head. 
The Iliness of the Crown Prince, 
Debts of Honour. “—H.M.S Pinafore.” 
Our Foreign Meat Supply. Mme. Chaumont. 
The Religious Plea for Disestablishment. 
A New Monument to Shakspeare. 
When did Mr. Gladstone become a Home Ruler? 
The Crystal Palace Concerts. Quack Medicines—VII. 
The German Reed Entertainment. 


Poachers. 
Le Paradoxe du Journaliste. 


Charles Darwin. Novels. 
The Autobiography of Cellini. The Silver Pound. 
Prince Lucifer. Life in the Australian Bush. 
Soundness and Age of Horses. | Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Annals of the English Stage. 
A French Study of English Government. Memorials of Coleorton, 
Totemism. Christmas Books. 
French Literature. New Books and Reprints. 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—Admission, Wednesday 9d., other 
days, ls. ; except Saturday, 2s. 6d. before 5, ls. after. Winter Garden Lluminated every 
Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday Evening. 
Wednesday, November 23—"* The Green Bushes,” at 8 P.M., under direction of Mr. Oscar 
Barrett ; Messrs. James Fernandez, William Rignold, Matthew Brodie, Wm. Farren, juur., 
Mesdames Edith Bruce, Gabrieile Goldney, and Bella Pateman. bdeats, 

tO 

Thursday, November 24.—Sixth Grand Pr-menade Concert, at 7.30 P.M. Vocalists—Miss 
Thudichum ; Mr. Iver MeKay. The Famous Crystal Palace Orchestra ; Conductor, Mr, 
August Manns. No extra charge. 

Saturday, November 26.—Eighth Saturday Concert at 3 p.m. Vocalist, Mme. Nordica; 
Pianoforte, Mme. de Pachmann; Conductor, Mr. August Manns. 

Orchestral Concerts at 17.30 Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday; at 4 on Monday and 
Friday ; and at3.300n Wednesday. Conductor, Mr. August Manns, 


From Algiers to Venice, by way of Tunis, Malta, the Jonian Isles, — 


Cattaro, and the Dalmatian coast, we are borne pleasantly on the 
light and cheerful flow of the voyagers’ log. The illustrations by 
Lady Mary Wood are fairly effective, especially a sketch of the 
great ravine and natural arch near Constantine and a view of 
Cattaro. 

Mr. Sonnenschein’s dictionary for readers, The Best Books 
(Swan Sonnenschein & Co.), is @ singularly elaborate compilation 
and a most useful book for reference, whatsoever difference of 
opinion may be aroused by its generous estimate of the “ best 
books.” Full particulars are given of some 25,000 works, and 
— are classified with considerable ingenuity in alphabetical 
ists, 

Irish Minstrelsy, the latest addition to the “Canterbury Poets” 
(Walter Scott), is a collection of Irish lyrics of unpleasant pro- 
miscuity, ranging between Curran and Mrs. O'Donovan Rossa. 

Dr. Joseph Schneer is the author of a readable brochure on a 
new winter resort, Alassio; a Pearl of the Riviera (Triibner & 
Co.), and depicts the attractions of Alassio with convincing force. 
Both in climate and scenery the Ligurian watering-place possesses 
great advantage over the French Riviera. 

Among our new editions are Zhe Cricket on the Hearth in 
“Routledge’s Pocket Library”; A Strange Story (Routledge), 
in the Pocket Edition of Lord Lytton’s Novels; and a revised 
edition of Mr. James Cantlie’s excellent little handbook, Accidental 
Injuries (Clowes & Sons). 

‘We have also received No. 31 of The Journal of Philology 
(Macmillan), and the Uncrowded Atlas of Political Geography 
(Ruddiman Johnston & Co.) 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 
The ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT has been REmMovED from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Harz, 
83 SourHamprIon Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 
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REMBRANDT HEAD, Vigo Street, London. 
GKETCHES and BAS-RELIEFS, by the late RANDOLPH 
CALDECOTT, on VIEW until 

R. DUNTHORNE. 


* PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—LeicH Hoyt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS. 

From all the celebrated Galleries of Europe, in PERMANENT AUTOTYPE. 
H.M.’s COLLECTIONS BUCKINGHAM PALACE AND WINDSOR CASTLE, 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 

GRAND AUTOTYPES from the PAINTINGS in these COLLECTIONS, 
THE ART OF BARTOLOZZI. One Hundred Examples. 

THE “LIBER STUDIORUM” OF TURNER. 


Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough; Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- ° 


Room, British Museum. 

Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, Photographs, &c. carefully Framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, ** Autotypein Relation to Household Art,” with Press 
Notices, free per post, 

Fine-Art Catalogue, 124 pp. price 6d. free per post. 

TUE AUTOTYVPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
” (THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 
PICTURE, completed a few days before he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 

GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street, with “Christ Leaving the Pratorium,” and his other 
great Pictures. From ‘en to Six daily. Is. 


HARING CROSS HOSPITAL, Strand, W.C.—The COUNCIL 
earnestly appeal for DONATIONS and ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. A deficit 
estimated at more than £6,000 has to be met before the Slst December. Bankers ; Messrs. 


Diumnond, 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 
ARTIIUR E. READE, Secretary. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS” 


CAUTION.—*“ The Thames is at present, and is likely to remain, an unsuit- 
able source of water supply for the metropolis. The pollutions to which it is 
necessarily exposed are of such a disgusting character as to render its use for 
drinking purposes undesirable.”—Lancet, August 1887. 

from any physical weakness or 


THOSE WHO SUFFER derangement of the nervous system 


should read Mr. C, B. Harwess’ Special Pamphlet, entitled “Galvanic 
Electricity.” Gratis and pest free on application. Write or call at once. 


The Company's CONSULTING PHYSICIAN is in attendance daily. 
Address: Mr. C. B. HARNESS, Consulting Electrician, 


“THE MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, Luwrrep, 52 Oxford Street, London, W. 
(CoRNER oF RaTuBONE PLACE.) 
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